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ARTICLES 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ANALOGY OF BEING 
GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ, S. J. 


INTRODUCTION 


I; the problem of being of central importance in any metaphysics? 
I think it is, and by way of a preliminary argument two reasons 
can be advanced. The first reason is that metaphysics, regardless 
of the view one takes of it, aims at reaching knowledge and making 
statements about reality as a whole, that is, about being. Now, 
if such knowledge can be attained, a scientific metaphysics is 
possible; if not, impossible. The second reason is that only if 
metaphysics is possible can there be any demonstrative know]- 
edge about God. I say “demonstrative knowledge” deliberately, 
for I do not intend to claim any immediate experience of God, * 
nor to deny the existence of a pre-philosophic knowledge of God. ’° 
These two connected considerations show the importance and 
the direction of the inquiry about being. 

But there is a danger of moving too fast—of wishing to 


* This paper was read as the Presidential Address of the eighth annual 
meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, at Indiana University, on 
March 22, 1957. 

* The alleged existentialist experience is not of God, but of man’s 
concrete contingency and of his concern about the question, whether there 
is an ultimate ground of experience. Cf. James Collins, The Ezistentialists 
(Chicago, 1952), pp. 220-24; Gustav Weigl, S. J., “Recent Protestant Theol- 
ogy,” Theological Studies, XIV (1953), 575-76, 577-85; E. Gilson, “Limites 
existentielles de la philosophie,” L’existence (Paris, 1945), pp. 69-87. 

* I believe that this is a very important knowledge. But I believe it 
can be described and analyzed only psychologically. The only knowledge 
of God that can be analyzed epistemologically and metaphysically is the 
scientific, “proved” knowledge, and so it is the only kind whose validity 
can be shown. On the pre-scientific knowledge of God, see Jacques Maritain, 
Approaches to God, tr. by Peter O’Reilly (New York, 1954), pp. 1-15, and 
Peter W. Nash, S.J., “Ordinary Knowledge and Philosophical Demonstra- 
tion of God’s Existence,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosoph- 
ical Association, XXVIII (1954), 55-77. 
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talk about the relation of the world to God without first getting 
a sound metaphysics of the being of experience. Those who wish 
to begin metaphysics with the existence of God, * or to consider 
the whole of metaphysics as theology, * are, it seems to me, 
involved in a circular process: being is known through knowing 
God, and God is known only as the cause of being. * 


Is Taere Reacty A Prosiem or Bernc? 


Has modern analysis done away with the problem of being? 
The claim is often made; it is said that the “existential quantifiers” 
(like “some,” “a,” “this”) do all that is necessary." But the 
statement, “Some men are philosophers,” is an existential proposi- 
tion only if it has the force of, “There are some men who are 
philosophers.” * Or, in other words, to stipulate that the phrase 


“some members of a class,” means “some existing members” (as 
opposed to an “empty class” that has no [real] members) does 
not eliminate the possibility of conceiving and speaking of 
individuals of a class who are not real, and consequently does not 


remove the difference between particularity and reality. An 
“existential quantifier,” or a symbol used before a proposition, 


* Such a theory would seem to be implied by the view of Vincent 
E. Smith, “The Prime Mover in Philosophy of Nature and in Metaphysics,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXVIII 
(1954), 78-94, which demands that the existence of God be proved before 
metaphysics is begun, so that the metaphysician can talk about being as a 
subject. 

* The view implied by Paul Tillich, “Relation of Metaphysics and 
Theology,” this Review, X (September, 1956), 57-63. 

* If the problem of God is given a psychological priority (that is, as 
motivating an inquiry about being), then it can be said that the existence 
of God is the first problem of an existential metaphysics. But if the very 
meaning of “is” and the very discovery of the act of existing come from 
an understanding of God, it seems to me that both these and God Himself 
will turn out to be without rational meaning. Rationalists try to evade this 
circularity by assuming that we have a proper knowledge of God's essence. 

’ Cf. Francis C. Wade, S.J., in his introduction to his translation of 
John of St. Thomas's Outlines of Formal Logic (Milwaukee, 1955), pp. 11- 
15, and Henry B. Veatch, Intentional Logic (New Haven, 1952), 241-48. 

* Cf. Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 2d ed. (Toronto, 
1952), pp. 195-97. 
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or the use of the phrase, “ There is,” is merely a different and 
complicated way of “positing the whole reality of the whole subject” 
(as Kant put it).* But any expression which simply posits a sub- 
ject as existing is the verb “to be” in its existential signification. 

The function of the verb “to be” is capable of various external 
expressions, particularly at the second remove, as in writing. 
This can be seen, not only in the highly artificial languages con- 
structed by contemporary logicians and analytic philosophers, 
but also in the agglutinative languages found here and there as 
natural forms.** Even in the languages with which we are most 
familiar, context often determines whether we are speaking existen- 
tially (“Some men are incurably sick”) or not (“Some of 
Shakespeare’s minor characters are most admirable”). 

Again, some philosophers would like to eliminate the prob- 
lem of being by ruling that in the “ideal language” only real 
things would be mentioned. Thus, the occurrence of a subject 
or an “undefined predicate” in the language would be all that is 
necessary. This again shows that the function of asserting can 
be accomplished in other ways than by the words “is” and “exists.” 

Grammatical and linguistic rules, and “universes of dis- 
course,” are useful things, but they serve only to distinguish 
sentences; they do not settle between meanings nor explain them, 
much less explain the nature of things referred to by the sentences 
in question. Hence, the problem of being is not a problem of 
the use of words, and so is not solved by rules for this use. 

The problem of being is not a question of psychological 
intention. We do not inquire into a state of mind that might 


* Immanuel Kant, Der einzig mégliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demon- 
stration des Daseins Gottes, I, i, 3 (ed. Cassirer, vol. II, p. 80); cf. ibdid., 
I, i, 1 (pp. 76-77); cf. also Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendental Dia- 
lectic, Bk. II, Ch. iii, sec. 4 (A 592-603; B 620-31). Cf. also Gilson, 
Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 125-27. 

** On the difference between a purely linguistic investigation of lan- 
guage and a philosophical inquiry that can get below the contingent and 
conventional factors in language, cf. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 
pp. 196-99. 

Gustav Bergmann, Philosophy of Science (Madison, 1957) tries to 
get rid of the problem of “is,” by means of an ideal language which would 
not need it, pp. 41-47. Incidentally, he speaks of a special meaning of “is” 
in the introductory phrase, “There is... .” 
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be called “affirmative.” It is not the primary metaphysical ques- 
tion to ask how people can talk about griffins and pink elephants. “ 
Looked at from the introspective-psychological point of view 
(which seems to be the point of view of pure phenomenology) , an 
act of affirmation is always and univocally an act of affirmation. 
That is why a pure phenomenology, in its historical sense, does 
not even touch the basic problem of metaphysics, much less 
solve it. 


The problem of being is not a question of logical intention. 
The logical intention of “is” is unitive, and from the point of view 
of pure logic this function seems to be purely univocal. * But the 
functions of composition, division, relation, and the like, con- 
sidered in their purely logical working, do not determine the 
structure of reality, and do not even directly reveal it, “ that is, 
if we start out from them as the primary referent. 

The problem of being is not primarily a question of the 
psychological processes by means of which an affirmation of real 
existence can be made, though this is an interesting and important 
question.“ But the psychological structure of the act of knowing 
does not explain the being of the things we know, and so an 


“ The mistake of “psychologizing” logic is not made very often 
any more. But the same “genetic fallacy” is still committed, for example, 
by Jean Piaget, La représentation du monde chez l'enfant (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 4-5 when he discusses the meaning of “world” and “reality.” Some 
Freudians try to do similar things with “objectification”; cf. Mortimer 
J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (New York, 1937), p. 230. 

See also the excellent analysis of phenomenology in Raymond Van- 
court, La phénoménologie et la foi (Tournai, 1953). 

* On the logician and existential propositions, cf. Gilson, Being 
and Some Philosophers, pp. 190-93, and Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, Man's 
Knowledge of Reality (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1956), pp. 66-67. 

** It is another question whether such a “pure” logic is still a philo- 
sophical logic; a good case has been made out by Henry B. Veatch that 
it is not (Intentional Logic, pp. 29-80). 

** Cf. my Introduction to the Philosophy of Being (New York, 1955), 
pp. 36-39, and Philosophy of Human Nature (New York, 1953), pp. 181-84. 
In spite of its title, “The Metaphysics of the Existential Judgment,” (by 
Henri Renard, 8.J., New Scholasticism, XXIII [1949], 387-94) is mainly 
concerned with investigating the psychological mechanisms involved. 

Some realists seem to think that existence can be experienced only 
in, or primarily in, personal existence. A metaphysics utilizing the latter 
view is that of Louis de Raeymaeker, Philosophy of Being, tr. Edmund 
H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J. (St. Louis, 1954), esp. pp. 11-15. 
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epistemology can never substitute for a metaphysics, as many 
empiricists since Hume have tried to make it do. “ 

The question about the meaning of being is not a question 
of the genesis of knowledge, nor to be decided by a study of the 
genesis of knowledge. There are some who seem to hold that all 
knowledge takes place by a differentiation within preceding knowl- 
edge. * In this view, the first act of knowledge contains all future 
knowledge implicitly, and the only progress that can be made is to 
make this content explicit. Now, this view could possibly be 
defended, if the “implicitness” is properly understood. But if 
the only explication allowed is a formal one, that is, according 
to the rules of logical implication, I take this to be equivalent 
to a denial of metaphysics in favor of logic, or at best an idealistic 
procedure 4 la Hegel and other immanentist philosophers. One 
can grant that such procedure is necessarily univocal, but one can 
question whether it will ever reveal more than is present—namely, 
the logical conditions of pure experience. This, as found in the 
human knowers we are, to my mind does not reveal any real con- 
ditions of knowledge, since I think that such an alleged “pure 
experience” is a construct, not an existential fact. 

The problem of being is not a purely physical fact, in (the 
really impossible) abstraction from all reference to intellect. In 
the real “non-understood” order there is no community except 
that of a real general cause or, alternatively, real identity. Nominal- 
ism would be true metaphysics if it were not physically impos- 
sible—if we could have a science about things without in 
any sense understanding them. *" Nominalism seems to be an 


* Cf. Francis H. Parker, “Realism, New and ‘Critical,’ Reappraised,”’ 
Proceedings of the Realist Society (1953), pp. 1-15. 

** This is a typically idealistic procedure; cf. James Collins, History 
of Modern European Philosophy (Milwaukee, 1954), pp. 203-10, 625-29, 
631-32, 636-40. 

The explicitation-hypothesis might hold for some other type of 
knower, but philosophy is a human science. 

* In fact, nominalism may be a metaphysics of pure diversity: the 
doctrine that individuality is the characteristic of true being, so that being 
consists in unlikeness. In this case, generalization is purely factual, 
limited, and relative. Or it may in other cases be an epistemology of 
agnosticism: we don’t know anything about anything, so that common 
words are successful fictions that enable us to deal with unknown reality. 
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attempt to construct science which is not in and of an intellect. 

The problem of being is not primarily a question of how a 
certain noun or adjective, “being,” is used. It is; not even a 
question of the meaning of “is” in abstraction. When we ask 
about being, we are primarily interested in “that which is,” or, 
in other words, in the meaning of “is” as used in a proposition 
about some real thing or things. ” 

Finally, the problem of being is not necessarily a single 
problem. I mean this denial in many ways. First, and most 
significantly, we have no right to assume that there is only a single 
problem of being. If being were evidently univocal, it would 
seem to me to become an almost nugatory question. It would be 
important still, but it could be disposed of in a paragraph; it 
certainly could not absorb the major part of a philosopher’s atten- 
tion. Even the very possibility that the problem of being is a 
multiple problem makes it philosophically intriguing. Secondly, 
we have no right to assume that the problem of being can be 
multiple in only one way. Thirdly, we have no right to assume 
that a philosopher has one and only one problem and type of 
relation in mind when he talks about being, analogy, and so on. 


Such an assumption betrays an historical naiveté, comparable in 
its own way to an undergraduate’s desire to have one word for 
one thing. Fourthly, we have no right to assume that every time 
a philosopher speaks of being he is going to speak his entire 
mind, * or even that, given the context, he can do so relevantly. 

The conclusion of this preliminary view of the problem can 


* On this, see below, pp. 559-62. 

** Of course, the meaning of a verb can be understood by itself—‘‘is,” 
“walks,” and so on, are intelligible. But this is not the point of our 
present interest; cf. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 224-27, 
230-32. 

*° Sometimes a philosopher may be able to solve his immediate prob- 
lem by a use of analogy in a very general way; for example, an adequate 
solution may be given by saying that the term is analogous rather than 
univocal; another problem may be sufficiently solved by determining 
whether a particular analogy is extrinsic or intrinsic. “Analogy” thus 
does not have to be entirely determinate every time a philosopher refers 
to it. That is why a textual study of St. Thomas’s doctrine of analogy, 
for example, has to be thorough, and cannot be content with only a few 
so-called “master texts.” 
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be stated thus: the problem of being is the problem of the 
meaning, in general and in particular, of the predication 
of “is’—the assertion of the existence—of all the sorts 
of reality that there are. It is possible to study mean- 
ing without explicit reference to the things with which the mean- 
ings are concerned, ™ but the more properly metaphysical 
approach is to study meaning in reference to those things. Per- 
haps is would be even better to make the statement stronger, and 
say: to study all the kinds of things insofar as they are related 
to being. 


Tae Bec or Experience ANd Its ANALOGY 


(a) The Being of Individual Subsistents. 


Experience presents us with many individuals which have 
both common qualities and specific and individual differences. 
The fact of common qualities gives rise to the problem of uni- 


versals. Now, most common predicates are to some extent 
“formal,” that is, they are intelligible essences, which can be con- 
ceived as answers to “what-questions.” As far as the community 
of predication is concerned, like the common predicates, “is” is 
said of many truthfully and properly—it is true and correct to 
say of each thing in this room that it is. 

But there is a difference. All universal predicates are partial, 
they state an aspect of the subject of which they are predicated. 
They name or describe the subject under some formal determina- 
tion which is at the same time a partial consideration. But “is” 
in its strongest sense precisely posits the whole subject. It adds 
nothing to the subject; it is not a partial or indeterminate con- 
sideration of the subject. It is precisely the assertion of the 
actuality of the subject. Now, this subject, taken in its existential 
actuality, is an individual. Whether an individual has common 


** In a realistic theory of knowledge, being can be studied by way 
of what we understand. This is legitimate enough, but it seems to me to 
be a more sophisticated procedure than a direct study of being. Later 
on in this paper (pp. 561-62 and note 25) we shall see that these two 
procedures lead to different evaluations of the kinds of analogy. 
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qualities or not, whether it has relations to other things or not, 
it is, as individual, distinguished from other individuals, and so, 
in some sense, unique all the way through. 


When we assert the actuality of an individual, we assert it 
according to the entire nature of that individual. “Joe Smith is” 
doesn’t mean, in prephilosophical usage, * “as if he were un- 
changeable,” and “This table is,” in the same ordinary usage 
doesn’t imply the table’s utter superfluousness. ” These latter 
meanings are legitimate philosophical manipulations of terms, 
but it seems to me (a) that all the important philosophical 
problems and relations uncovered by the distinction between being 
and existence can be handled in another way, that is, in terms of 
natures, and (b) such a distinction fails to observe properly a part 
of the original datum, namely, that there is a community as well 
as a diversity of being. In other words, the assertion that “Some- 
thing is” can most simply be directed to the thing’s actuality, leav- 
ing the designation of the kind of actuality open to be determined 
by the nature of the subject whose actuality is affirmed. In this 
way, the affirmation of existence does not prejudge the issue of 
the sort of being a thing has. 3 


ses 9 


In other words, when “is” is considered in its first and con- 
crete propositional function, it always implies “according to the 
proper nature of that which is.” Since the subject of such an 
affirmation is in the first instance the concrete individual with its 
proper nature and all its individual pecularities, every subject of 
“is” is different from every other one. And since “is” is predicated 
according to the proper nature of that which is, it is predicated 
differently in each instance of its use. Yet there remains a perfect- 


ly clear intelligibility of “is’—not in the actuality which is 
affirmed of “this thing” and “that thing,” but in the similarity of 


** The recent interest in “common language” shown by the school 
of linguistic analysis in Great Britain shows the importance of taking this 
into account (not only the language of science, as was the habit of the 
early logical positivists). Cf. also Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 
pp. 201-02. 

** These are highly sophisticated philosophical views; cf. Gilson, 
Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 152-53. 
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function in each and every instance.“ “X is” means “X is, 
according to X’s proper way of existing.” It is therefore neither 
X nor X’s actuality that is common to anything else, but the 
proportion of X to its own actuality which is similar to the 
proportion of anything else to the latter’s own actuality. 

Let me now summarize and give a descriptive name to the 
results of the above analysis. In its first use, “being” is short-hand 
for “Something which is;” it means that “Something has the kind 
of actuality which is proportioned to the concrete individual nature 
of that thing.” Hence, “is” is not a universal, but a proportional 
predicate. Since it does have an intrinsic intelligibility, but one 
which varies in every use, we can say that it is “analogous, by an 
analogy of proper proportionality.” The “analogy of being,” as 
thus discovered, is not the analogy of a noun or adjective; the 
expression is simply short-hand for “the analogy of the uses of ‘is’ 
in a proposition” (based on each individual’s possession of its 
own unique act of existing). 

The analysis just conducted has revealed that being affirms 
the actuality of an individual thing, inasmuch as that thing has 
its own proper actuality which is proportioned to, and limited by, 
that thing’s proper nature. If one were to think that the entire 
analogy of being is the analogy of proper proportionality, several 
metaphysical positions ought to follow. The first is that we 
could not have a categorial, general analysis of beings according 
to their principles; this analogy is the analogy of distinct in- 
dividuals which possess their proper act. The second position 
implied is that there can be only finite reality, for the “proportion” 
that we have found is a real proportion in the things themselves * 


** Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the First Book of Aris- 
totle’s Perihermeneias, lect. 1 (Ed. Leonine, no. 22). 

** If we consider analogy primarily as predication (and secondarily 
as about things and their relations), then it divides two ways: (1) accord- 
ing to its matter, into (a) proper (intrinsic), and (b) improper (extrinsic); 
and (2) according to its form, into (a) univocal and (b) “multivocal” 
(“polyguous” or analogous [“equivocal” can be applied only to terms, not 
meanings; or to causes}). Note that ordinarily, in (1 a, 2a), in (1b, 2a), 
and in (1b, 2 b) the predicate has a meaning independently of the proposi- 
tion in which it appears, and is capable of definition in itself. In (1a, 2b), 
on the contrary, the predicate cannot be completely and specifically deter- 
mined in itself, but only inside the proposition, that is, when joined with 
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Thirdly, the precise meaning of “is” in this kind of analogy seems 
to depend upon a knowledge of the nature of the thing which we 
assert tg exist; hence, it would seem to be restricted to the 
beings of experience, and so, if there were no other analogy, we 
could have a metaphysics only of finite being, in which the 
knowledge of immaterial being would necessarily be imprecise 
and largely metaphorical. 


(b) Metaphor and Improper Proportionality 


In conjunction with the analogy of proper proportionality, it 
is customary for Thomists to take up the so-called analogy of 
improper proportionality (for example, the “foot” of a mountain) 


some subject, and precisely in relation to that subject. Therefore, the 
“multivocal” terms are predicated “proportionally,” that is, in terms of 
their “proportion” to their subject. Because the word proportion might 
be understood in some other sense, the technical term “analogy of propor- 
tionality” has been chosen to describe the predication of “multivocal” 
terms. Note that we are here dealing with analogy inasmuch as it 
involves a relation of predicate (including “is”) to subject, and this 
relation holds no matter what the relation between these “terms” and 
what they signify, and no matter what the relation between the “signifi- 
cata” themselves. Hence, analogy is not subdivided according to these 
signified relations. When analogy is considered primarily as predication, 
there is plurality of terms provided only that there are different intel- 
ligibilities (rationes). Hence, there is only one kind of analogy, that of 
proportionality. The only subdivision is according to the matter, into 
proper (intrinsic) and improper (extrinsic). 

This is the traditional Thomistic approach. It seems that the 
Commentators on St. Thomas have not realized clearly what they were 
doing, nor what St. Thomas himself was doing. (Among the works criticiz- 
ing the traditional approach, see R. Bauer, Gotteserkenntnis und Gottesbe- 
weise bei Kardinal Kajetan [Regensburg: Pustet, 1955]). 

St. Thomas himself approaches analogy, both as we have done in 
the text above, as well as in the manner just described. In the Questions 
on Truth, he is primarily concerned with predication and the meaning 
of proportion; in the Contra Gentiles and the Summa Theologiae he is 
more concerned with the relations of the significata; hence, in these latter 
works, his divisions of analogy into “many to one” and “one to one” types, 
and his use of a variety of names, such as “participation” (rather than 
“proportionality” [which is extremely rare in the Summa; according to 
the Complete Index of Deferrari and Barry, only eight times and in none 
of these instances does it have any connection with analogy]). Even the 
term “analogia” occurs only thirteen times, and the adjectival and adver- 
bial forms only fifteen. A study in progress on the De Potentia shows 
that proper proportionality is not spoken of in this work, either. 
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which they identify with metaphor. I am not at all sure that this 
part of the theory is correct. I believe that there is a place to 
treat of improper proportionality in metaphysics, but not in the 
analysis of the sensible being of experience. I believe, moreover, 
that metaphor is a very important kind of knowledge, and that 
it is based upon analogy; but I also believe that metaphor is 
not directly analogy at all, * and consequently, I believe that 
we can discuss the analogy of being without stopping to investigate 
metaphor. 


(c) Being and the Categorial Analysis of Individuals 


When I said above that the analogy of proper proportionality 
is not capable of handling some kinds of analysis of experience, I 
implied that there are other “things” in experience besides distinct 
complete individuals. What these other things might be is most 
easily shown by considering a number of examples. “There is a 
lot of suffering in the world.” “Pneumonia is cured by penicillin.” 
“A lot of work was done.” “Man is rational.” “Man is a tool- 
using, symbol-using animal.” What does “is” mean in these 
various cases? Can we simply transfer what we have already 
found concerning the meaning of “is” when applied to concrete 
individuals in experience? Suppose we try. “Suffering is, in the 
way suited to its nature, something like the way that Joe Smith 
exists according to his nature.” This exposition presupposes that 
suffering is a thing, a real concrete subject. But this is not 
true—metaphysically, suffering doesn’t ezist; suffering is not an 
independent reality which has its own proper existence. “Suffer- 
ing is” means, “There are some persons who are actually affected 
by suffering,” or “Suffering is actually found in some persons.” 
This change of expression is not intended to lessen or disguise the 
reality of suffering, but to specify the kind of reality it has. This 
is the doctrine that there are “accidents,” that is, modifications 
of substance. “Suffering is,” implies that “There is some one 
who is affected by suffering.” Hence, when we say, “Suffering 


** See the analysis by Robert R. Boyle, S.J., “The Nature of Meta- 
phor,” The Modern Schoolman, XXXI (1954), 257-80. If this analysis is 
correct, then Tillich is mistaken in comparing his use of symbol to 
Thomistic analogy. 
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” 


is,” we are changing (grammatically and cognitively) an 
adverbial phrase into a noun that can be used as a subject; in 
more technical terms, we are changing a “form by which” into 
a substance.” Therefore, the “is” predicated of an accident is 
not the same as the “is” predicated of a substance, but is similar 
to the latter, inasmuch as an accident inheres in and modifies a 
substance which is. We may call this “an analogy of proportion 
by inherence.” This is the kind of analogy that Aristotle was 
primarily talking about when he insisted that “is” does not have 
a single meaning in relation to the various “categories.” ” 

To interpret the categories as being by the analogy of proper 
proportionality would imply that each of the categories is a subject 
of existing and of other attributes. The analogy of proper pro- 
portionality is intelligible only if various subjects exist, possess 
an act of existing, in the way proper to them. True, we tend to 
think of accidents as if they were substances, but this is no reason 
to let ourselves be deceived into thinking that they are a diminished 
kind of substance. Accidents are analogously being, but they 
are not analogously substance. ” 


A different sort of analogy shows up when we speak of 
absolute natures, as when, for example, we say, “Man is mortal.” ” 
This is not a direct statement about an existing subject, nor one 
about the objective order of knowledge, nor again about a 
modification of an existing subject. What sort of actuality does 
“man” have? There are individual men, who are, by the nature 
“man” which they possess. “ But this nature constitutes their 


** On the formation of such intelligibilities, see my Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Being, pp. 192-93, 207-08, 215-18, 229-34. 

** Metaphysics, V, ch. 7, 1017a23-30, and the Commentary of St. Tho- 
mas, Lect. 9 (Pirotta, Nos. 889-93); VII, ch. 1; St. Thomas, Lect. 1 
(Pirotta, Nos. 1247-56). 

** On the sort of being that accidents have, cf. James S. Albertson, 
S.J., “The Esse of Accidents according to St. Thomas,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXX (1953), 265-78. 

* Cf. my Introduction to the Philosophy of Being, pp. 218-21. 

* The adverbial phrase introduced by the preposition “by” is multi- 
vocal. What is common to many usages is the implication of causality. 
But there are many kinds of causes. In the instance here discussed, 
“nature” is the “formal cause” of esse, really distinct from its effect. This 
usage must be carefully distinguished from a confusingly similar relation 
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essence; it is that in which all the accidental modifications inhere. 
Thus, ”Man exists,” means, “There are men who are, by the nature, 
which is humanity.” This then is also the change of an adverbial 
phrase into a noun, but this time what has been changed is 
the subject of the inherence of accidents and of actuality. This 
is the doctrine of “second substance” as that by which individual 
subsistences are what they essentially are. Second substances 
not only are said to be, but they also receive various essential 
predicates, for example, “Man is mortal.” This, according to the 
interpretation just given, means, “There are men, who are, by 
the nature ‘man’ which they have, and this nature has certain 
intelligible relations (classed as “predicables), among which is 
the property of being subject to death.” This of course is similar 
to the Averroistic interpretation of absolute natures, which is not 
accepted by everyone, but which seems to have the most sharply 
realistic (empirical, even sensist) basis.” 

The analogy involved in predications about second substance 
is still an analogy of proportion, inasmuch as the essential nature 
of a sensible thing, by which it is, is related to the subject itself 


of form to its “formal effect,” which effect is not really distinct from the 
form. Compare the two sentences: (real effect) “Joe Smith is, by the 
nature ‘man’,” and (formal effect) “Joe Smith is a man by the nature 
‘man’.” 

* On Averroes’s doctrine of the truth of statements about abso- 
lute natures, see In I De Anima, t. c. 8; the doctrine is expressed 
more explicitly by Siger of Brabant, De Eternitate Mundi, ed. 
W. J. Dwyer, C.S.B. (Louvain, 1937), pp. 34-35, and Quaestio Utrum haec 
sit vera: Homo est animal, nullo homine existente, ed. Pierre Mandon- 
net, O.P., Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin au xu* siécle, 2d ed. (Lou- 
vain, 1908), II, 65-70; see Fr. Mandonnet’s remark, I, 118, n. 5. For the 
views of St. Thomas, expressed only indirectly, cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, 
a. 6 ad 2; q. 85, a. 3; Quodlibet. VII, a. 1; IV, a. 17; On Being and 
Essence, ch. 3, In VII Metaphys., lect. 13 (ed. Cathala, No. 1570); In 
VIII Metaphys., lect. 1 (ed. Cathala, No. 1684). 

The position given above does not necessarily involve the eternity 
of the world nor of any species of things, nor does it imply the position 
that nothing is possible except what has already happened. The truth 
of that which is truly possible is a possible truth (or also truth in a second- 
ary sense as consistency—absence of contradiction). On the nature of the 
“possible” in an existential Thomism, see W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “What 
is Really Real,” in Progress in Philosophy, ed. James A. McWilliams, S.J. 
(Milwaukee, 1955). 
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which actually is. We could call this an “analogy of proportion 
by essential constitution,” inasmuch as the (absolute) nature is 
the first subject of the inherence of accidents and of actuality 
(especially the act of existing). “ 

If a philosopher were to consider (explicitly or implicitly) the 
analogy of proportion as the unique kind of analogy, and were to 
use the substance-accident experience as his point of departure 
for the analysis of reality, it seems to me he would end with 
Spinoza’s single-substance doctrine of being. If, on the other 
hand, the analogy of proportion is combined with a pure causal 
analogy,“ two alternatives seem to be possible. If efficient and 
formal causes are kept distinct, the doctrine of being should be 
something like Aristotle’s “pros hen” equivocity—there is a single 
subject of being, but it is not identified with the other things 
which are merely denominated being by reference. “* If efficient 
and formal causes are somehow blended (as Aristotle’s “health” 
analogy seems to suggest in not distinguishing between causes, 
effects, and signs), then Plotinian or Hindu positions are the 
natural outcomes; these positions are kept from being pantheism 
or single-substance doctrines by making being an _ extrinsic 
denomination (as “health” is a food) of either God or creatures. 


(d) “Beings of Reason” and Analogy 


Undoubtedly we make assertions about what are called 
“beings of reason.” For example, we say, “Man is a species,” 
“This reasoning is valid.” “Reasoning is” is not meant to posit 
reasoning among the real things of experience, except in the 
psychological sense that it is the activity of some person, and so, 
like any accident, inheres in a substance. But ordinarily this is 


** Matter and form, as intrinsic constituents of substance, can be 
said to be, by a proportion to essence which is proportional to being. 
We could call these two remote analogies “the analogy of proportion by 
substantial constitution.” 


* A “pure causal analogy” is one which goes no further than merely 
to designate A as the cause of B. If we do not know how A causes, nor 
what it is in itself, we can predicate B’s attributes of A with certainty only 
extrinsically, though truly. 

*® See Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., The Doctrine of Being in the Aristo- 
telian “Metaphysics” (Toronto, 1951), pp. 53-57. 
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not what we are trying to say. Nor does “Reasoning is” mean 
to say, “Reasoning is in its own proper way somewhat as Joe Smith 
is in his.” In this proper sense of being, “reasoning” isn’t at all, 
it is non-being. Some Thomists and some mathematical realists 
say that this means “is-intentionally.” Unless such a phrase is 
explained, it is mere mystery-mongering, or an illegitimate sub- 
stantialization of the objects of the mind. What is the kind of 
“existence” referred to when we say, “This reasoning is valid”? 
It seems to me that the “is” in question is an “is-known,” and only 
an “is-known.” * I think that this is what St. Thomas meant 
by the phrase, “the truth of a proposition” ;” to paraphrase Bishop 
Berkeley, the “esse of such beings of reason is cognosci.” It is 
not the activity of reasoning that is valid or invalid, but “what- 
is-reasoned.” Similarly, it is not the act of grasping what man 
is that is a species; but rather, what-is-known in a concept, 
“what-is-conceived.” Similarly, when we say, “This judgment 
is true,” we mean, not the activity of judging, but “what- 
is-judged.” These are not real beings with an act of existing, but 
they are conceived as if they were real beings, after the manner of 


real beings. A valid reasoning is to invalid as normal beings are 
to monsters. This seems to me to be an analogy of improper 
proportionality, where the scheme would be described something 
like this: “A reasoning is-known and so is considered as if it were 
a subject with the attribute ‘valid,’ somewhat as a real subject 
subsists with some definite mode of being.” ™ 


** An attempt to explicate the statement to its “full” form, “What- 
is-reasoned is-known to be valid” seems to me to contain a parasitic “to 
be.” My contention is that the validity asserted in the explicated state- 
ment is “reflexly” known. I should say that the being (esse) of beings- 
of-reason is their being-known, and that this being-known can be a 
reflective object, without multiplying the esse in question: esse is cognosci. 

*' Some passages where this is explained are: In I Sent., d. 28, 
expos. text.; d. 19, q. 5, a. 1 ad 1; d. 46, q. 1, a. 2 ad 1; In II Sent., 
d. 34, q. 1, a. 1; d. 37, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3; In III Sent., d. 6, q. 2, a. 2 and 
ad 5; In I Sent., d. 33, q. 1, a. 1 ad 1; De Malo, q. 1, a. 1 ad 19, 20; 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 3, a. 4 ad 2; Quodlibet. IX, a. 3. 

* The “triplex esse” (three-fold being) of Medieval Platonism—in 
arte Divina, in re, in mente humana (in the divine art, in things, in the 
human mind)—is a treatment of absolute natures somewhat after the 
manner of Platonic forms, with a simple parification of being, allowing 
only differences of degrees of perfection. The “man” which has three 
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There is another sort of being of reason, like the famous 
“nothing” and the “vacuum.” These are evidently mental con- 
structs, and the only “being” they have is their “being-thought-of.” 
But unlike the logical entities mentioned above, they are “first 
intention” constructs, and they function in relation to the knowl- 
edge of real being. From one point of view, we can consider 
them a mental “short-hand.” What is said when we speak of a 
vacuum is entirely related to the real order, and it is in terms 
of the real order that such statements are true or false. Thus this 
order of mental being is related to the real order and is not a 
mental world parallel to the real. But in spite of the fact that 
this second class of mental beings is formed quite differently from 
the first, and belongs to a different order of intention (first, instead 
of second), they are also beings by an analogy of improper pro- 


portionality—they are said to be, as if they really were, but they 
are not. 


(e) Causal Analogy within Experience 


Many of the causes we find within experience are of exactly 
the same nature as their effects: for example, the causing of 
local motion in one object when it is struck by a moving object, 
the hot thing heating other things around it, and so on. But 
we also find other instances where this is not so; for example, 
motion is changed into “potential energy” in the charging of a 
storage battery. The word “energy” used of the motion of the 
flywheel and the electrical charge of the battery is obviously not 
used univocally, but analogously. The pattern here is one of 
denomination by cause or effect, as “healthy” is predicated of 
medicine or food “causally” or “virtually”; and is predicated of 
color, step, and feeling effectively or manifestatively. As long as 


esse’s is considered to be the same man, and the esse’s in question are 
considered similar, that is, as if they differed along the lines of an analogy 
of proper proportionality. 

It is essential to the Aristotelian critique of Platonic theories of 
essence that a totally different kind of analogy comes into play. The 
“esse’s” of the “triplex esse” are not more and less perfect instances of 
the same kind of esse. Only one is esse in the proper sense, the esse in re. 
The other esse’s are attributed, that is, constructed by the mind which 
knows them. 
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we know only the bare fact of the causal relation, it is impossible 
to tell whether the perfection (attribute) so predicated is actually, 
intrinsically an attribute of both cause and effect. It is of course 
also not necessarily extrinsic; cause and effect could be really 
similar without being the same. The important points about 
causal analogy are these: first, from the mere fact of causal rela- 
tion it is impossible to tell whether the attribute is intrinsic or 
extrinsic; secondly, if it is extrinsic, it truly denominates, without 
revealing, some perfection in the cause which is at least the 
equivalent of the perfection in the effect from which the denomina- 
tion is made. 


(f) Analogy Beyond Experience 


The most difficult problem of being is this: can we truth- 
fully affirm as real (that is, in psychologically and logically the 
“same” sense as the things of experience) God who by definition is 
not within ordinary experience? What precisely is the question 
here? It is not a matter of psychology or logic, as the qualifica- 


tion “truthfully” shows. We are asking about the referent of the 
proposition, not merely about its form. Hence, in describing the 
kind of analogy that might be in question, it is necessary to 
determine the sort of reference that is operative. 

In discussing this question today, I am making two assump- 
tions: (1) the causal. relation can ground an affirmation and a 
knowledge of a cause not experienced; (2) in the case in ques- 
tion, concretely for us there is no other way to do this. 

We assume that the causal proof has been carried out, and 
that it has concluded to the assertion, “God exists,” with the two- 
fold implication that God exists as cause and as Himself uncaused. 
In the course of this proof analogy is operative, and the analogy 
itself develops in a reasoned way as the proof moves along. 

Let me assume that the causal proof for the existence of God 
is known. The first step consists in the evidence that some being 
is found to be caused, and then that the entire order of experienced 


* See the very detailed analysis of causality by Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., 
“The Causal Proposition—Principle or Conclusion?” The Modern School. 
man, XXXII (1955), 323-39. 
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being is caused. Therefore, there is a cause of this order of being, 
and this cause is precisely a “cause of being,” that is, a cause 
that brings it about that these things are. Now, a cause is either 
univocal with (that is, of the same nature as) its effect, or not. 
If univocal, the alleged cause would itself be caused, and so would 
not be the ultimate or first cause. Hence, the cause we are speak- 
ing of cannot be univocal with its effects. 


But the cause of being cannot be simply equivocal, that is, 
totally other than its effects, as the doctrine of metaphorical or 
symbolic knowledge of God would have it,“ and this for two 
reasons. The first reason is that it makes no sense to say that A 
is the cause of B inasmuch as A has no relation of any kind to B. 
But “total otherness,” total equivocity, is the denial of all relations. 
The second reason can best be shown negatively. Suppose one 


ses 


were to wish to use “is” in an equivocal sense, that is, as having 
no meaning in common with the “is” we attach to the things of 
experience. Whatever this meaning would be, it would have to 
be describable as non-being; but non-being is precisely nothing 
at all (if we make the negation to bear precisely on the is). Total- 
ly negative “knowledge” is not “docta ignorantia,” but sheer blank- 
ness of mind. If “is” were equivocal, we would be saying that 
“God is,” and would be meaning “God is-not.” In this case, the 
non-being would even lack the reference to actual being; it 
would lead to incapacity to make (except verbally) the judgment 
(“God is”) which we began by supposing. The denial of being 
to God by one who believes in Him makes sense only if what we 
are denying is not “is” but some implied mode of being, as, for 
example, finitude, changeability, sensibility, and so on. 

For these two reasons, therefore, “is” in the statement “God 
is” cannot be equivocal. 

Now comes the second step of the proof for the existence of 
God. We have said that God is, and that He is uncause’. Hence, 


* The doctrine propounded in various ways by Karl Barth, Paul 
Tillich, Emil Brunner, Walter Stace. There do not seem to be many 
Thomistic criticisms of this view. But in addition to the writings of 
Erich Przywara, S.J., see Gustav Weigel, S.J., “Contemporaneous Pro- 
testantism and Paul Tillich,” Theological Studies, XI (1950), 189-90, 191- 
92, 197; idem, “Protestant Theological Positions Today,” ibid., (on 
Barth, 553-59; on Brunner, 559-61), 561-62. 
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God is, not by another. Hence, it is His own proper nature to 
be. In still other words, God is by His essence, and so, God is 
His own being; hence we can convert the proposition to read, 
The essence of God is being. 

To illustrate this special relationship, we can turn for a 
moment to St. Thomas’s view of Platonic participation. “ Let 
us assume that every sensible thing is not wholly what it is, but 
that it rather is by participation in the absolute Form. For 
example, “Peter is a man,” means that Peter is not simply man, 
but is a man by participation in “man in himself.” Furthermore, 
the Form of man is purely and simply man—this is its whole 
nature. In other words, men are by participation in the Form of 
man, but the Forms are essentially what they are. Now, this 
relationship is an analogy: individual men are similar to the 
Form of man, and yet different, and the relationship is expressed 
quite precisely in the two contrasting terms: participation and 
essence. This is a unique relation; Aristotle’s “third man” 
objection is as irrelevant as would be the question, “By what is 
a relation related to its subject?” (Aristotle’s other objections 
seem to me to be well taken). But, whether the Forms thus con- 
ceived are validly posited entities or not, they serve to illustrate a 
relation between a perfection and things which do not fully pos- 
sess that perfection. 

Let us apply this relationship of participation to the relation- 
ship between God and creatures. “God is’—this means that God 
is identical with His act of existing, that God and His existing 
are indistinguishable. For God, to be God is to be simply, and 
to be is to be God. In other words, “is” is used of God in the 
way of identity. On the other hand, when we say, “This finite 
thing is,” we do not mean that its being is identical with itself. 
This thing can truly be said to be, it has a “to be.” And this 
is the way in which formal predicates are predicated, that is, as 
“that by which” a thing is what it is, that is, they are predicated as a 
“part” in which the thing shares without being identical with it. 


** For the most detailed and careful study of St. Thomas on this 
point, see Robert J. Henle, S.J., Saint Thomas and Platonism (The Hague, 
1956), pp. 374-86. 
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John is a man, not man; he shares in humanity; he is man by 
“formal participation”; formal participation, of course, is not real 
and does not imply the existence of the Form of man, but only 
its intelligibility. 

To a point, the predication of “is” is similar. John is, but 
not by identity; he shares in “being” (in the sense of “to be”); 
his actual existing is thus something like a part in which he shares 
But the participation expressed by “is” is existential participation, 
and such participation is necessarily real and implies not only the 
intelligibility of “being by essence” but also the latter’s reality. 
The analogy between being-by-participation and being-by-essence 
can briefly be called the “analogy of participation.” This analogy 
necessarily has two terms between which the special relation of 
participation holds. It is a “one-to-one” analogy. That the 
participating terms are many does not change the relationship of 
the participant to the participated; it rather founds the relation- 
ship (analogy of proper proportionality) of the many to each other. 

Of course, this analogy can be fully understood only after the 
proof that God exists and that He exists by essence. As the proof 
proceeds, the analogy is indeterminate and expressible only 
negatively, that is, as neither equivocation nor univocation; the 
sort of analogy is not further determinable until the nature of the 
terms to be related is clearly known. 

“Causal analogy” is of itself not a fully determinate way of 
expressing analogy, and is not coextensive with participation, for 
there is strictly equivocal causality where there is no intelligible 
likeness to be found. On the other hand, not all participation, 
not even all real participation, is necessarily causal (in the strict 
sense of efficient causality) ; there can be non-causal participation, 
but this is a secondary relationship, based on the simpler relation- 
ships already discussed, and of no special significance at this 
point. “ 

To recapitulate: God can be known to exist, first by an 
indeterminate analogy of causality, and finally by the analogy of 
participation. In this analogy, God is known to be by essence, 


xn 


“ On the various kinds of the analogy of participation, see my /ntro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Being, pp. 288-90. 
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and this “to be” is the “same” act of being in which the beings 
of experience participate. In knowing God as a subsistent act 
of being, we know something about “what God is,” though we 
simultaneously know that “what God is,” is not a form or formal 
perfection. In the strict sense of the word “essence,” we do not 
know the essence of God. Yet in knowing Him as a subsistent 
act of being, we sufficiently distinguish Him from all other beings, 
for a subsistent act is both more distinguished from all participants 
than they are distinguished from each other, and at the same 
time they are more intimately related to it than to each other. 


Tae Unrry or Bernc 


In all the cases so far considered, the “analogy of Being” is 
a shortened expression for “the analogy of the proposition ‘X is’,” 
in the complex relation of “is” to its subject of which it is affirmed. 
In other words which will express the same idea more objectively, 
the “analogy of being” is “the analogy of that which is.” 


Many authors have not considered the analogy of being in this 
way. They have consistently considered “being” as a strict pred- 
icate, in the understanding that every predicate represents a con- 
cept. Their point of view is shown by one of the traditional 
questions—significantly rarely raised by St. Thomas and not in 
this context “—concerning the status of the “term” ens. “Is it a 
noun or a participle (that is, verbal adjective)?” In their view, 
“*heing’ as a noun” is roughly equivalent in meaning to “some- 
thing,” and is used in some cases without any distinction at all, 
even when most strictly conceived, it stresses the quidditative, 
or essential, element, and minimizes the “is” which is reduced to 
“can be”; it is best defined by its opposition to “non-being,” that 


“ St. Thomas distinguishes between ens as noun and participle 
in In I Sent., d. 25, q. 1, a. 4 (in discussing singular and plural usages 
with regard to the Trinity); he implies that ens is a noun in In I Sent., 
d. 8, q. 1, a. 1 and In I Perihermen., lect. 5 (Ed. Leonine, No. 20). These 
references are given by W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “What Is Really Real?” 
Progress in Philosophy, ed. James A. McWilliams, S. J. (Milwaukee, 
1955), pp. 67-69. 
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which simply cannot be. “‘Being’ as a participle” means that 
which actually is. The authors who discuss this point based 
their option for one or the other alternative on the distinction 
between actual and potential being. Typically, they argue like 
this: “If one uses ‘ens’ as a participle, he means to exclude the 
possibles from the predication of being, at least in the first 
instance.” Thomists usually have chosen the noun, “being”; 
even when they have chosen the participle, they have treated it 
as a predicate added to the verb “is.” According to our analysis, 
this is not the principal point of the “analogy of being” at all. 
Moreover, the distinction seems mistaken. Noun and participle 
are distinguished as noun and adjective, in form, not necessarily 
in meaning. Nouns formed from verbs can have two meanings: 
(1) denoting someone who is performing the action stated by 
the verb; (2) denoting someone whose characteristic is the action 
stated by the verb (a “long distance runner” is either a man who 
is actually running a race, or one who makes a profession of run- 
ning). “ Hence, nothing is settled by this distinction between 
noun and participle, and so the question as to whether “being” 
is a noun or a participle is not a fruitful question. 

It is equally easy to eliminate another mistaken way of plac- 
ing the problem. According to some philosophers, the verb “is” 
must be completed by the predicate noun or adjective, “being,” 
in order to assert existence. For example, these men hold that 
the proposition “God is” is incomplete; to assert His existence, 
we must say, “God is a being.” But if this were true, then the 
implied “is” in the predicate itself would need completion, and 
so we would be involved in an infinite regress of meaning. So 
the addition of “being” to an existential affirmation is either verbal 
superfluity or an infinite regress of meaning. “ 

But the metaphysician who considers the requirements of a 
logical analysis of his science still has a question: Does “being” 
have one meaning which is not simply identified with some con- 
crete being? “Being” as mental shorthand for “something which 


“ This is the interpretation given by Father Clarke, in the article 
cited in the preceding note. 
“* Cf. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 192-93. 
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exists” is not simply one meaning (conception); “ it is simply 
many; as many as the beings which are meant. The only unity 
it has is the “unity of analogy” which is a unity of order. Indeed, 
in answer to the question, “Is being one or many?” a direct 
realism can only answer, “Many.” 

This is the metaphysician’s first and direct response. But 
the logical analysis of the nature of scientific knowledge raises 
two further questions: (1) If metaphysics is to be a “science,” 
it must have one object; (2) If “being” is used meaningfully both 
as subject and predicate, it must have some single meaning. 

With regard to the first of these points, logic requires that 
there be some strict unity in order that we can speak of one 
science. True, the metaphysician has established that among 
beings there are two kinds of unity: a unity of order and a unity of 
origin, “’ in that all beings derive from one first being. But, on 
the other hand, the metaphysician can and must also establish 
that the act of existing is not directly a common quality or nature 
found in all beings. “* Then, the logician asks: What is the ratio 
entis, the “meaning of the word, being,” which identifies the 
field and scope of the metaphysician’s work? It cannot be a mere 
fiction, for we cannot simultaneously admit that the formal mean- 
ing of a subject is a fiction and that the knowledge of that subject 
is pre-eminently a knowledge of the real, as metaphysicians do in 
fact claim. If the “meaning of the word, being” can neither be 
identified with a common nature in things, nor classified as a 
fiction or a theoretical construct, it can only be a pure intel- 
ligibility. As a pure intelligibility, “being” can be formally one— 
that is, as an intelligibility—without involving the assertion that 
being is univocal. 

When being is considered as an intelligibility, it is not 
primarily analogous (because it does not primarily refer to any- 


** St. Thomas says explicitly, “Neque enim in his quae analogice 
dicuntur est una ratio sicut est in univocis,” Sum. Theol., I, q. 13, a. 5. 
The same is true of Aristotle; cf. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the 
Aristotelian “Metaphysics,” pp. 232, 297-99. 

*' Cf. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 154-59. 

“* Cf. ibid., pp. 2-5; cf. Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R., “A Note on the 
Approach to Thomistic Metaphysics,” The New Scholasticism, XXVIII 
(1954), 458-67. 
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thing else); it is considered in itself; we form an understanding 
of being in a way similar to that in which we consider a nature 
abstractly and absolutely.“ As a quasi-nature, the intelligibility 
of being will be “defined” as “that which is.” ** 


Being (as a pure intelligibility) is used as a subject, and, 
like all other subjects, it has certain proper predicates. The 
proper predicates of being are its “passions,” often called “tran- 
scendentals,” unity, goodness, truth. It seems to me that these 
statements about being, “Every being is good, every being is 
true,” are not simply equivalent to statements like “All beings 
are good,” and so on. I realize that ordinary propositions like 
“Every man is rational,” and “All men are rational,” are exactly 
equivalent. But this is because the nature expressed singularly 
in the first case is formally identical with the nature expressed 
as plural, that is, in its many instances. But I do not think this 
is the case with the corresponding propositions about being. I 
think “(every) being is good” is an analytic proposition “ about 
the “nature of being” considered in itself, whereas “All beings are 
good” seems rather to be a conclusion of a reasoning process. I 
think this difference is shown by two considerations. First, “All 
beings are good” needs a qualification; we must say either, “All 
beings, insofar as they are beings, are good” or “All beings are 
good, in the sense that they have some actuality, perfec- 


“ Cf. Henri Renard, S.J., “What is St. Thomas’ Approach to Meta- 
physics?” New Scholasticism, XXX (1956), 64-83; a similar view is pro- 
posed by Vincent E. Smith, “On the ‘Being’ of Metaphysics,” ibid., XX 
(1946), 72-84. 

** This expression occurs in St. Thomas, In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 1; 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 45, a. 5 ad 1, Quodlibet. III, a. 1, and seems in some 
instances at least to be interchangeable with the “ratio entis, ipsum esse 
and esse commune”; on some of St. Thomas’s uses of these phrases, see 
Owens, “A Note on the Approach to Thomistic Metaphysics,” pp. 459-63. 

Professor Gilson seems to consider expressions like “the nature of 
being” makeshift attempts to express the non-conceptual in the necessarily 
conceptual apparatus of language; cf. Being and Some Philosophers, 
p. 68. 

That there is a meaning of “being” which is a “common intelligi- 
bility” and is not identical with any real being, is explicitly stated by 
St. Thomas, In VII Metaphys., lect. 16 (Cathala, Nos. 1640-41). 

* That is, a “per se known” proposition, which is clear from the 
fact that it can be “shown” by a mere analysis of the terms. 
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tion.” Secondly, the proposition, “Being is good,” is an absolute, 
and not an “A” proposition, as is shown by the fact that no “I” 
proposition can be drawn from it by immediate inference. * But 
as an absolute proposition it is in the proper sense of the word 
neither univocal nor analogous. 

This relationship is perhaps more obvious if we take the 
strange proposition, “Being is.” ” I think this statement is mean- 
ingful, and is not a mere tautology. But from its truth we can- 
not conclude by immediate inference, “This being is.” Hence, 
“being” in this sense does not represent any concrete reality nor 
a nature verified in singulars; the referent is an “intelligibility” 
(a ratio intelligibilis). 1 would expand the sentence like this: 
“that which is intrinsically related to existence actually exists.” “* 
On the other hand, in the proposition, “This being is,” the refer- 
ent is immediately a real, singular thing. I suspect that “being” 
in a sentence like “This being is,” either means no more than 
“thing,” or it is functioning more like an adjective than a noun; 
it has a “predicate function.” And thus we come finally to the 
question, How can “being” be a predicate? 

That “being” can meaningfully be used as a predicate is, | 
think, fairly evident. “ The propositions, “God is,” “John is,” 
are not identical in meaning with, “God is a being,” “John is a 
being.” Let me note that incidentally the force of the predicate 
often lies rather in the article “a” than in “being.” In this sense, 
I could not say, “Whiteness is a being,” “This heap of stones is 
a being”; I should rather have to say, “This heap of stones is 
many beings.” Here, “being” merely supplies a noun for the 
particularizing article, and need mean no more than “thing.” 


** The deducibility of “I” propositions from an “A” proposition does 
not show that the latter is analogous; it merely shows that the proposi- 
tion is “common” in some way, as universal, analogous, or as a general- 
ization. 

** On the ambiguity of this proposition, see Gilson, Being and Some 
Philosophers, pp. 8-9. 

5¢ Cf. St. Thomas, In I Perihermeneias, lect. 5 (Ed. Leonine, 
Nos. 18-21). 

** St. Thomas applies the term ens to God in De Veritate, q. 2, a. 11; 
De Potentia, q. 7, a. 5 ad 1; q. 7, a. 7; Contra Gentiles, I, ch. 30, 32, 33; 
Sum. Theol., I, q. 13, a. 3 ad 1; a. 5 ad 1; In De Divinis Nominibus, ch. 2, 
lect. 6, ch. 5, lect. 1. 
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But we know that there have been philosophers who have 
denied being of God while still believing in Him, as did, for 
example, Plotinus or Stace. In the context of a discussion of the 
Plotinian notion I might say, “God is a being.” I would then, 
I believe, be implying that the dual aspect of quiddity (intel- 
ligibility) and actuality were both to be understood of God. 
Again, in the context of a strictly metaphysical discussion, I might 
say, “God is a being.” These statements imply that God and John 
are among the things which are considered in metaphysics, that 
they exemplify the “nature” of being which we have considered 
and described as if it were in itself. We might therefore expand 
these statements into, “God and John are correctly conceivable as 
something which is.” 

This view can be somewhat confirmed from St. Thomas. We 
have been speaking of the “subject” of metaphysics. Let us grant 
that it is “being as being.”** What does this innocent phrase 
mean? A merely verbal amplification into, “whatever is inasmuch 
as it is” does not clarify, for we continue to be faced with the 
difficulties (a) that there is no such thing as “whatever is, nor (b) 
is there a “nature of being” which is found in the many in- 
dividuals which are. 

If we amplify the phrase, “being as being,” in accordance 
with the first part of this paper, it will mean, “all the things 
which are from the point of view that they are’; or, to speak 
more strictly, “all the things of experience which are from the 
point of view that they are.” God, then, is included in meta- 
physics, not as part of the formal subject, but as cause, and as the 
end (goal) of the investigation. This interpretation seems to be 
the preliminary, descriptive approach which is necessary in the 
beginning of metaphysics. The very tricky problem of the logical 
unity of metaphysics will not occur to the metaphysician at this 
early stage of the inquiry. 

If we amplify the phrase, “being as being,” in accordance 
with the later view, it will mean, “the intelligibility of that which 


** For an excellent presentation of the traditional interpretation of 
this phrase, see Gerald B. Phelan, “A Note on the Formal Object of Meta- 
physics,” New Scholasticism, XVIII (1944), 197-201. This article, how- 
ever, does not deal with our present question. 
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is, inasmuch as it is,” or again, to speak more strictly, “the intel- 
ligibility of that which is as found in experience, inasmuch as it 
is.” This latter, I submit, is the “common being,” which is 
also sometimes named by St. Thomas as being the formal subject 
of metaphysics. ” 

As a consequence, it seems that an adequate metaphysics would 
be neither simply pluralistic nor simply monistic; it would be plural- 
istic in the continued affirmation that there are many beings, bal- 
anced against a partial and to some extent remote unity, in that the 
being of all beings is a single intelligibility, and points to a single 
source for all of them in a unique cause which is Being itself. 


St. Louis University. 


** It scarcely seems possible that the long and lively controversy over 
the object of metaphysics among Thomists is so easily resolved. Yet 
St. Thomas seems to have laid the foundation for the distinction that 
seems to have been simply ignored. “Science treats of something in two 
ways: In one way, primarily and principally; and in this sense science is 
concerned with universal natures [rationibus], which are its very foun- 
dation. In another way, it treats of something secondarily, as by a sort 
of reflection; and in this sense it is concerned with the things whose 
natures [rationes] they are, inasmuch as, using the lower powers, it 
relates those natures [rationes] to the particular things possessing them. 
For a knower uses a universal nature [ratione] both as a thing known 
and as a means of knowing.” In Boethium De Trinitate, qu. 5, art. 2 
ad 4, tr. Maurer. 





SUBSTANCE AS PROCESS * 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


iE censenniit reflection on the world as intellectually experi- 
enced starts with existence formulated and expressed in discourse. 
But it soon leads beyond that linguistic formulation to the subject- 
matter itself, to the world as “directly” or “immediately” experi- 
enced, to the context in which reflective experience takes place. 
Man’s “primary” intellectual experience is indeed linguistic: we 
start reflection with the world already formulated, already sorted 
out into the categories of our institutionalized language habits. 
But man’s intellectual experience is neither “primary” nor 
“ultimate.” It has a setting in other processes, and a function 
in that setting. 

All this has been clearly revealed by our philosophies of 
experience, however muddled they may have been about the nature 
of “experience” itself. Philosophies of experience have taught 
most when they have tried to place the world stated and known 
in the context of the world experienced in other ways, in order to 
learn and state more. They have taught least when, professedly 
most empirical, and most positivistic, they have tried to stay as 
close as possible to the world immediately “given.” There is a 
certain irony about the long and never-ending search for the 
“given,” for what we supposedly start with, that is hardly dispelled 
by the shouts of triumph each time a new “given” is discovered. 
To seek to know what the world is like when it is not known, is 
after all intelligible only as a contribution to making the world 
better known. Whatever else the world may be when it is not 
known, it is at least not known. 

This can be stated in the language of the philosophies of 
experience, that for inquiry “the immediate” is never “given,” and 


' This statement is drawn from the initial paper in a volume of essays 
on metaphysical themes the author has in preparation. 
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that the appeal to “immediate experience” is never the starting- 
point of the first step in metaphysical inquiry. It is always an 
intermediate stage in the process of criticizing reflective ex- 
perience—of criticizing the experienced world already formulated 
in some scheme of interpretation. The appeal to immediate or 
“direct” experience is an instrument of metaphysical criticism: 
it is in this sense that metaphysics has been recently defined as 
the “critique of abstractions.” The same point can be stated in 
the traditional language of metaphysics, the language of the phil- 
osophies of being, that we distinguish “substance” from “form,” 
“essence,” or “structure,” not in the interest of discovering what 
in substance is not structure, what is “matter,” but to reveal 
further structure. 


It is worth dwelling on this fact of subject-matters formu- 
lated, of fields of inquiry in which discoveries have been and can 
be made. For it involves the distinction basic to all metaphysical 
inquiry, basic in that without in some fashion making it there 
could be no inquiry at all: the distinction between what is 
said, and what it is said about, between what is discovered, and 
what it is discovered in and about, between the conclusions ar- 
rived at, and what is being investigated, between interpretation 
and facts, between idea and object. 

In the traditional language of metaphysics, what must be ac- 
cepted, worked with, inquired into, manipulated, transformed and 
reconstructed in practice and art, controlled and enjoyed—this 
is Ovcia, “Substance,” “Primary Existence.” Ovucia or Substance 
I thus take in its root meaning of “subject-matter.” It means the 
facts encountered, the field inquired into, the subject-matter 
talked about, the forces worked with, the material manipulated, 
transformed and reconstructed, the events controlled and enjoyed, 
the object of concern of all human activities. 

No commitment as to the character or nature of Substance 
is made in distinguishing it from what is discovered, formulated 
and expressed in words and discourse, and grasped in knowledge, 
as the traits, characters, habits and ways of operating to which 
the subject-matter being worked with conforms, and which can 
be used to manipulate and aiter it. This in traditional language 
is Eidos, “Form,” “Structure.” 
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In the different language of the philosophies of experience, 
“Substance” or “Primary Existence” is what is encountered in all 
types of experience, active, practical, aesthetic, religious, “im- 
mediate,” “direct,” as well as in reflective or linguistic experience; 
while “Form” or “Structure” is what is distinguished in reflective 
experience and formulated in discourse, including mathematical 
discourse. Structure is the “objective” of inquiry, of discourse, 
of knowledge and science, which all seize on these traits and 
ways of operating, on various types of Structure or Form. 

Substance, starting with its root meaning of “subject-mat- 
ter,” thus becomes for me, in the language of the philosophies 
of experience, the encountered “context” or “situation” within 
which reflective experience distinguishes Structure. It is what 
Aristotle calls “the confused mess” —t& evyxexupéva— which is 
clearly “first for us, within which we distinguish principles, 
causes and elements.” * Dewey’s term for Ovcia or Substance 
in this sense is clearly “the Situation,” conceived as a “universe 
of action,” * and I have found it suggestive to follow up this equat- 
ing of Aristotle’s term with Dewey’s. For Aristotle’s world of 
individual “odsia.” or “substances” conceived concretely and ¢ustxis 
as determinate processes operating in a context, and Dewey’s 
world of “specific situations” or “universes of action,” conceived 
as interactions, or more precisely as “transactions,” * are after all 
the same world. And I have found that Aristotle’s analysis of 
Substance as the Operation of Powers, as xivacis or “process,” and 
Dewey’s analysis of the Situation, mutually illuminate each other. 
Like other similar analyses found in our recent philosophies of 
experience, both are behavioristic, operational and contextual 
analyses of “Being,” “Substance,” or “Primary Existence.” 
Though one is expressed in the language of the philosophies of 
being, and the other in the language of the philosophies of experi- 


* Physica I, 184a. 

* One of the clearest and fullest of Dewey's many analyses of “the 
Situation” is to be found in his Logic (New York, 1938), pp. 66-69. 
Some of Dewey’s terminology is here adopted and pushed further, 
especially his notion of a “universe of experience,” or a “universe of 
action,” as the precondition of a universe of discourse. 

* John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Known (Bos- 
ton, 1949), pp. 71-73. 
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ence, both are versions of the metaphysical position I like to call 
“functional realism.” ° 


II 


Substance is distinguished from Structure as the context with- 
in which Structure is found, as the situation in which knowing and 
inquiry are going on. But Substance is not to be contrasted with 
Structure, it is not to be set over against it. And it is not to be 
contrasted with the “encountering,” with the inquiry into a field, 
the talking about a subject-matter, the working with forces, the 
manipulating, transforming and reconstructing of materials, the 
controlling and enjoying of events. All these human activities, 
all these ways of encountering existence, all these types of “experi- 
ence,” take place within the context or situation in which Structure 
is distinguished—they are all carried on within Substance, and 
not as external to it. Human experience in all its varieties I am 
thus taking as an “encountering,” as an interaction between men 
and other factors in a context, situation, or universe of action. 
Or, as I prefer to put it, following Woodbridge, human experience 
is a “cooperation” between the behavior of men and the behavior 
of things, that takes place within Substance. “Experience” is 
thus not a relation between men and Substance: it is not an 
encountering of Substance by something standing outside Sub- 
stance and external to it. Experience is rather a participating in 
Substance, a cooperation of factors in Substance. The term 
“cooperation” is Woodbridge’s; in 1949, Dewey introduced the 
term “transaction” to designate the same relation, defining 
“transaction” as “not items or characteristics of organisms alone, 


* Whitehead’s world of “actual occasions” belongs here too—though 
I have not myself found it so illuminating, for his analysis of an “actual 
occasion” is based on his analysis of “human experience,” and that suffers 
from the limitations of his very British conception of “experience.” 

The conception of “the Field” is likewise relevant. “The Field” is 
being fruitfully employed today in many specific sciences, though it has 
been carried furthest in physics. This is a cardinal example of a concept 
arising in one of the sciences that can be fruitfully generalized. Given 
such a metaphysical generalization, it could then be said, that “Substance” 
is “the Field.” 
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nor items or characteristics of environments alone, but the activity 
that occurs of both together.” * 

Substance, then, the existing world, is what is encountered 
in all types of experience. And Substance is what it is encountered 
as, in all these ways: it is what it is “experienced as,” reflectively 
and non-reflectively. Substance may wel! be more than what it 
is encountered as, even in our best knowledge, in our highest 
religious and ethical vision, and in our most inspired artistic 
imagination—which are ali fundamental ways of experiencing or 
encountering the world, all approaches to Substance. Substance 
doubtless is more—but it is at least all of that. This is the 
fundamental principle of all sound metaphysics, the primacy of 
the encountered subject-matter. 

Now, in most general terms, Substance is encountered as 
“activities” or “operations” taking place in various determinate 
ways—as acting and interacting with us and with other activities, 
as cooperating with us and with each other, as doing things to 
us, as something to and with which we do things in turn. In 
taking human experience as such an “encountering,” as an active 
interaction or transaction or cooperation between man’s activities 
and other activities in his world, I am of course following all our 
best knowledge in biology, psychology, anthropology, etc. I am 
rejecting the intellectualism that restricts “experience” to cognitive 
experience, and also the view that makes any type of experience— 
even cognitive experience—wholly passive—both the intellectual 
vision of the Greeks (Nod<) and the physical vision of modern 
empiricists. I am also following the main emphasis in the many 
careful analyses of “experience” from “inside,” the many phenom- 
enological analyses made by the philosophies of experience from 
Kant to James, Dewey, Whitehead and Heidegger. These all 
point to the active character of the many types of experience in 


* Dewey and Bentley, Knowing and the Known, p. 71. 

It is for this reason that I have been impressed by the analogy to 
the conception of experience in the “existential ontology” of Heidegger. 
That also emphasizes the naturalistic inclusion of man in Being, the 
“self-world polarity,” and the consequence that all human experiences have 
ontological implications, that they are all “transactions” of man cooperat- 
ing with the rest of things, which point to genuine traits of the world 
within which man finds himself. 
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which cognitive experience has its setting; they point also to the 
active, cooperative character of cognitive experience itself, to know- 
ing as an active interpretation of materials, as an art or téyvy. 
Finally, I am following the Greeks—Plato and Aristotle—for 
whom experience is a cooperation of the powers of man with the 
powers of nature, most adequately expressed as téyvq, “art,” the 
active manipulation of natural materials, which “in a sense im- 
itates and in a sense carries further what natural processes do,”’ 
so that, with due regard for the absence of any intelligence, any 
conscious intent or purpose in natural processes, art can serve as 
the best illustration of all processes. Since Substance is encoun- 
tered as a cooperation or interaction of activities or processes, 
Substance is at least that. 

Again, when in reflective and linguistic experience we state 
what any determinate substance is, when we formulate what any 
specific subject-matter is, its ci éem, as contrasted with grasping 
and stating any of its various traits or properties, we state what it 
does, its behavior and operations, its determinate ways of acting 
and interacting. We state what Aristotle called its ode¢ or “na- 
ture,” and what the moderns have called “the laws governing its 
action,” or more precisely, “the laws formulating its action, and 
illustrated by and in that action.” When we ask, “What is motion? 
What is electricity? What is light? What is energy?” the 
statement is always a formulation of how it “works,” acts, oper- 
ates, or behaves. 

Substance is accordingly both directly encountered, and stated 
or known, as its behavior and operations. And thus Substance can 
be said to be its behavior and operations. Substance is a set of 
activities taking place in specific ways, of “activities exhibiting 
structure,” Woodbridge puts it. Thus in the present state of 
metaphysical inquiry, we have arrived at an ontological “beha- 
viorism” or “operationalism.” Or rather, we have returned to 
the behaviorism and operationalism of Aristotle, for whom like- 
wise any odcia, any substance, is what it does, is its behavior, is 
the “operation” or “putting to work” of its powers, the évépyea 
of its Suvayes, the actualization of its potentialities. Substance 


" Physica Il, 199a. 
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is xivaets or peta$od7, “motion” or “activity” in accordance with a 
specific gues or “nature”’—with a specific way of acting and 
being acted upon, a specific way of cooperating with other xivngets 
or activities. 

In a word, Substance is what we today call “Process,” and 
what Aristotle called “sivas.” More precisely, Substance is 
encountered and known as a complex of interacting and cooperat- 
ing processes, each exhibiting its own determinate ways of co- 
operating, or Structure. 

Substance is not encountered most revealingly—and certainly 
not exclusively—in vision, or in sensation, or in perception in 
general. Substance is encountered in acting and being acted 
upon, in making and doing, in manipulation and experimentation, 
in téyvn, art. Sensationalism in any of its many forms seems to 
be a wholly inadequate account of the way in which Substance is 
encountered, a misconstruing of immediate, direct, or non- 
reflective experience. Substance is encountered primarily as a 
universe of action, not as a universe of vision, or as the visible 
world. Even sensation itself is of course not passive. Sensing is 
an activity, a process, an interaction, a transaction, a cooperation 
of powers. It is not a mere intuiting of “sensa” or “sense data.” 

The witness of the classic tradition can of course be claimed 
for the recognition that Substance is active, productive, “dynamic” 
in the sense of being the locus of powers. Aristotle’s “dynamism” 
is familiar: oJdsia is fundamentally the évépyea, the “setting to 
work” or the operation, of duvzpes, powers. But Plato also says: 
“Being is nothing else than power, divayrs. Everything which 
possesses any power of any kind, either to act upon anything in 
any way or to be acted upon in any way, really is.” * 


Ill 
Any analysis of process takes us to various structures of dif- 


fering types. One major difference of type is that between what 
I shall call a formal structure, and what I shall call a functional 


* Sophist 247. 
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structure. In the process of “house-building,” for instance, we 
find the formal structure of the house itself, the order and ar- 
rangement of its constituent parts or elements, its “constitution” 
or make-up. We find also the functional structures of the materials 
used to construct the house, that is, what they can do in relation 
to other things, the ways in which they can cooperate and interact. 
This functional structure is the way the materials serve as means 
to the end of the completed house, the way their powers operate 
in the process of construction. We find that these means or 
materials also exhibit a formal structure of their own, in the con- 
stitutive sense: they are put together in a particular way, whether 
they are being used to build a house or not. In addition to the 
way in which they operate and behave, in addition to their 
functional structure as means or materials for the house, they 
possess an “inherent” structure of their own. Again, we find a 
structure of the environment or field of house-building, a structure 
formulated in the laws of mechanics and gravitation, making 
possible the construction of the house. This structure of the 
environment is the functional structure of the way the environ- 
ment cooperates with the materials employed, to make the 
construction of the house possible. And again, we find a 
functional structure of the process of constructing itself, of the 
working with these powers of the materials and these powers of 
the environment. 


The major distinction I wish to press here is that between 
formal structure and functional structure, between the way things 
are put together and the way they behave, between the constitutive 
structure of mechanisms and means, and the structure of their 
functioning as means and materials for a determinate process. 
The formal structure is an internal structure, the constitution or 
make-up of a thing; it remains invariant throughout a range of 
different contexts. The functional structure is the structure of 
the thing’s ways of cooperating in a specific context, its way of 
interacting in a particular situation. The first structure is “in- 
herent,” self-contained, &x)os¢, in isolation from that particular 
process. The second structure is “relative to” that process and 
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its field, to that situation: it is a “function” of that context and 
its complex cooperation of powers. ° 

This, I take it, is the basis of Locke’s distinction between 
the “primary qualities” of bodily substances, and the “secondary” 
and “tertiary qualities” of such substances. In Locke’s formula- 
tion, this of course had nothing to do with the distinction between 
the “objective” and the “subjective,” but was rather between “the 
internal texture of the parts” of bodies, and “their powers to 
produce changes in other things”—i.e., between the “intrinsic” 
and the “relational” properties of bodies. ** Locke’s mistake—and 
Newton’s, whom he here as so often reflects—-was to make the 
distinction absolute, instead of making it relative and functional, 
that is, making it a distinction itself arising in a determinate 
universe of action or context. That is, “intrinsic properties” or 
formal structure are intrinsic and formal for some particular con- 
text or situation. So taken, the distinction between “intrinsic” 
or “formal” and “relational” or “functional” structure is funda- 
mental to any analysis of Substance as a complex of processes. 
It is the distinction between what is a “function of,” or “dependent 
upon,” that particular cooperation or context, and what is “in- 
dependent of” that cooperation—what can be analysed in isola- 
tion from that determinate context. 


Newtonian and Lockean “primary qualities” or formal struc- 
ture are clearly not independent of all contexts, or isolable from 
every field or situation: it was the error of Newton and Locke to 
think that they are. This formal structure selects its own field or 
relevant context, namely, those conditions necessary for wood, e.g., 


* As to this terminology: I am rather arbitrarily selecting the adjec- 
tive functional to designate the metaphysical distinction and relation 
between Powers and their Operations or functionings. Function and 
operation are one word in Greek: ipyov. "Epyov means function or opera- 
tion, évépyera means functioning or operating. 

I use the adjective teleological to designate the metaphysical distinc- 
tion and relation between means and ends, or téA. The relation between 
“functional” and “teleological” is the relation between the Power-Oper- 
ation relation and the means-end relation. The two relations and distinc- 
tions arise in two different contexts. 

* See John Dewey, “Substance, Power, and Quality in Locke,” in 
Freedom and Experience, ed. Sidney Hook and M. R. Konvitz (Ithaca, 
1947), pp. 205-21. 
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to be wood—a certain range of temperature, a certain humidity, 
a certain gravitational field, etc. Thus wood would not be wood on 
the sun. We can say, a certain “universe” is necessary for wood 
to be wood. This “universe of wood” is not the universe, but a 
determinate universe, that is, a universe including all those 
powers whose cooperation is involved in establishing the condi- 
tions under which wood can be wood. Hence the formal or 
inherent structure of wood is relative to this “universe of wood.” 
It is ultimately what wood can do in the context of physico-chemi- 
cal analysis, the functional structure of wood in that context. But 
this “formal” or “internal” structure of wood is “absolute” for 
house-building: there it is just “given,” and has to be accepted. 
“Absoluteness,” “being &n)a<,” “isolability,” is always a relative 
and functional distinction in a determinate context or process: 
it means “absolute for” or “independent of” that specific situation. 
It can never mean, “for” or “of” all contexts whatsoever. There 
is no “ultimate context”; there is no “absolute” or “unconditioned” 
iiberhaupt. 

This “internal” or “formal” structure of the means and mate- 
rials of processes—the way in which they are put together—is 
ultimately physico-chemical. This I take to be a definition of 
the subject-matter of physico-chemical inquiry: namely, those 
structures of means and materials that are not functions of any 
particular “universe of action” or “complex of processes,” but are 
rather involved in all natural processes and actions, making pos- 
sible their operation, and at the same time setting limits to what 
they can do—structures to be used and conformed to by men 
in their practical and artistic activities. Their isolability from 
any particular context makes a knowledge of them of the widest 
instrumental value in all contexts. I find Dewey in 1941 stating 
a very similar definition: “Physical subject-matter consists of the 
conditions of possible experiences, in their status as possible. ™ 
I take Dewey’s “experiences” as here equivalent, in his language 
of the philosophies of experience, to my “processes,” in the 
language of the philosophies of being. 


* John Dewey, “The Objectivism-Subjectivism of Modern Phil- 
osophy,” in Problems of Men (New York, 1946), p. 320. 
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This distinction between the “formal structure,” the consti- 
tution and make-up, and the “functional structure” of powers 
and means, their ways of cooperating in the specific situation, 
is well illustrated in the old distinction between the “human 
frame” and “human nature”—as in the magnum opus of David 
Hartley in the eighteenth century. * The “human frame” is set 
by heredity, while “human nature” is the functioning of man’s 
powers in a particular social context, a determinate cooperation 
with that context. Man’s “frame” is independent of that particu- 
lar social context, man’s “nature” is a function of that specific 
context. And here too the distinction is clearly ultimately relative. 
For the “frame” of man, his hereditary powers, is itself a function- 
ing of the human genes in a certain biological environment. The 
genes set limits; but what those limits are is revealed only in the 
genes’ specific functioning. 


IV 


Adopting this convenient way of referring to “formal struc- 


ture” and “functional structure,” let us now examine the relations 
between the “frame” and the “nature” in general. We find: 


1. That the “frame”—formal structure—is not a “function 
of,” is not “dependent upon,” is not “defined in terms of,” the 
specific situation or cooperation of processes, the determinate con- 
text, in which the discrimination between “frame” and “nature” 
is encountered. The “frame” is isolable from that context, and 
with reference to it is “invariant’—though the frame is not 
isolable from all contexts whatsoever. Wood is wood, it preserves 
the same frame, whether we are using it to build a house, a fire, 
or a raft; though different powers and properties of wood, 
dependent on that frame, are called into play in each case—e.g., 
rigidity for the house, combustibility in air for the fire, and 
buoyancy in water for the raft. But wood preserves that same 
frame only in the “universe of wood”—that context which in- 


* David Hartley, Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and 
his Expectations (London, 1749). 
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cludes all the powers whose cooperation is involved in establishing 
the conditions under which wood can remain wood. 


2. Knowledge of the “frame” does not depend on the particu- 
lar way it cooperates in the specific situation in which it is encoun- 
tered and distinguished. Such knowledge is discovered through 
analysis and manipulation of the thing in a more generalized con- 
text. In the case of wood, it is gained through the analysis of 
its behavior and of the behavior of its constituent factors or “ele- 
ments,” in the context of physico-chemical analysis, the “widest” 
context of the wood’s behavior, the one most “independent of” 
or “isolated from” the contingencies of particular “universes of 
action” like house-building, fire-building, or raft-building. 


3. The “nature” of anything is a “function of” that context 
in which we distinguish it from the thing’s “frame.” A thing’s 
“nature” or functional structure is its power to interact in specific 
ways with other things. That “nature” involves its determinate 
way of cooperating with the other Powers present in that situa- 
tion, which is one of the powers that go to make up its “nature.” 


4. Knowledge of the “nature” or functional structure of any- 
thing does depend on that determinate way of cooperating, on 
knowledge of the specific power there revealed—through that 
“nature” is far from being exhausted in that specific power. The 
generalized formulation of these “powers” that make up the “na- 
ture” of anything—of the thing’s functional structure—will state 
the thing’s “properties,” its characteristic ways of interacting or 
cooperating under specified conditions—such properties as the 
tensile strength of wood, its degree of compressibility, its specific 
gravity, etc. It is the aim of science to arrive at such “prop- 
erties” or generalized “powers,” and to formulate them precisely. 


5. The way things behave is dependent on the way they are 
put together. Without that specific “frame” or formal and con- 
stitutive structure, that behavior does not occur. Such a frame 
is the necessary condition of that behavior. The behavior is a 
“function of” the frame. The way things behave is also 
“dependent on,” a “function of,” the Situation or cooperation in 
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which they behave in that particular way: the Situation or con- 
text is also a necessary condition of that behavior. 


6. Knowledge of the way things behave—of their functional 
structure—is not dependent on knowledge of their frame, of the 
way they are put together. The former knowledge is normelly 
gained first, while the latter usually requires a long search and 
inquiry. Indeed, as Woodbridge puts it, “The completest analysis 
of the way they are put together [of their frame] affords no 
indication whatever of their consequent behavior.” “ 


How things will behave, what they can do and what they 
cannot do, their Powers and their Limits, cannot be discovered by 
analysing the way they are put together, their “frame” or formal 
structure, apart from their functioning in some determinate 
process. The formal structure of mechanisms does indeed set 
“limits” to how they can behave, it “determines” their behavior, 
it sets “boundaries” within which their operations are confined, 
and to which they must conform. “ But these limits, boundaries, 
or “determinations” are not discoverable in the formal structure 
or frame of mechanisms—in those mechanisms analyzed in isola- 
tion from their functioning as mechanisms; they are not known 
when that formal structure has been ascertained. 

The powers of mechanisms or means are powers of interacting 
and cooperating with other factors in a determinate situation: they 
are always relative to that situation. Powers are never revealed 
or made known except in a “field” or “situation,” in a complex of 
processes. Strictly, they are always powers in and of the whole 
situation, and of the entire cooperation of processes; they are not 


** F. J. E. Woodbridge, “Behaviour,” in Nature and Mind (New York, 
1937), p. 183. “Hume’s analysis of cause and effect and necessary con- 
nection, in spite of its metaphysical, psychological and historical limita- 
tions, ought to convince anyone that, while specific behavior may habitu- 
ally be inferred from specific structure, there is nothing discoverable in 
that structure to warrant that inference.” Woodbridge here uses “struc- 
ture” for what I have distinguished as “formal structure,” or “frame.” 
This Humian position needs qualification: a too narrow positivism leads 
to a “roast-pig view which denies the possibility and validity of analysis. 

* I take “determination” and “determinism” very literally as a 
setting of “termini” or boundaries and limits. 
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powers of the particular mechanism alone. Limits also depend 
on the formal structure of the mechanism: they are a function of 
that structure. Without that structure, they would not be what 
they are: that structure is a necessary condition of those limits. 
But the precise limits the frame of a mechanism imposes on its 
operations are revealed only when it is functioning as a mechanism 
in a determinate situation or process: they are never revealed 
independently of a situation. 

That is, the formal structure of a mechanism is only one of 
the factors that interact to determine how that mechanism will 
operate in any specific process. For the operation of a power is 
always a cooperation with other powers, each with its own frame 
or formal structure contributing limits of its own to the coopera- 
tion. I.e., the operation of powers and the determination of limits 
is a complex function of the formal structures of all the cooperat- 
ing factors. The limits set by the structure of any one factor are 
limits of its functioning in that situation. Limits, like powers, 
belong to the whole situation, and not to the single factor apart 
from that situation: they belong to the specific cooperation. They 
are the powers and limits of a mechanism with that structure in 
that situation; they are never powers or limits “in general.” 

This is why an examination of the frame or constitutive struc- 
ture of a mechanism apart from its functioning as a mechanism 
never reveals its powers—how it can act—or its limits and 
determinations—at what point it must stop short. For those 
powers and limits do not belong to the frame apart from its 
functioning in a determinate situation: powers and limits are 
basically relational, not “absolute” or “inherent.” They have their 
locus, not in anything taken in isolation, but always in a specific 
cooperation with other powers. 


This is the reason why some measure of control is necessary 
for discovering what the powers and limits are. For the manipu- 
lation of other factors in the situation, and their differential 
alteration—experimentation, in other words—reveal new powers 
and new limits. This is the source of the enormous fertility of a 
genuinely experimental science in increasing our knowledge, as 
against a science that is merely “empirical,” and limited to observa- 
tion and description alone. “Experimentation” means picking 
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factors apart and putting them together again in new combina- 
tions, producing new situations never encountered before, never 
encounterable without such an active manipulation, thus revealing 
powers and limits never encountered or encounterable without 
such an active manipulation and art of experimentation. 
“Experience” tells us how things have behaved, and how 
they do behave. But only experimentation can tell us 
how they can behave. Since science aims to discover how things 
can behave, there can be no genuine science without some 
measure of control—without experimentation and manipulation.” 

Every situation or process can be analyzed into a plurality of 
interacting powers, each with its own interacting limits or 
determinations—as many powers and limits as can be differential- 
ly altered. The complex determination that results from 
this plurality of powers operating within this plurality of limits is 
always itself “determinate”: it belongs to that specific cooperation, 
not to any universal system of determinations. Hence: 1. “Deter- 
mination” is always plural, not unified and monistic: it is always 
the product of a number of separate determinations, and additional 
determinations are always possible. 2. Determination is always 
“determinate,” and never “total”: it is always that specific out- 
come, that particular resultant pattern of cooperating. 3. There 
is no “ultimate” determination, no one factor that sets limits, 
antecedent to the cooperation, that cannot be altered by changes 
in the other factors in the cooperation. 4. Determination can be 
said to be “ultimate” only for a specific situation, as the unique 
resultant of that particular cooperation. Every specific coopera- 
tion of powers and limits in an actual situation is “ultimately” that 
specific cooperation, with its own complex and determinate 
“determination.” Every particular situation is thus unique, and 
exhibits its own unique cooperation of powers and limits, 
its own “ultimate” determination. That is, every  situa- 
tion is a concrete, individual substance. * “Universal determin- 


** This fact has important implications for sciences like economics, 
or theology. 

* This I think is what Whitehead means when he says: “Every 
actual entity [determinate situation], since it is what it is, is finally its 
own reason for what it omits.” And again: “A temporal occasion .. . 
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ism,” the fixed and rigid scheme of Laplace, is “meaningless.” 
There is_no ultimate and monistic total limit or determination set 
antecedent to the process or situation. “Limits” are always plural, 
and hence manipulable: additional determinations can always be 
added to any specific situation. 

Human freedom is the power to add additional determinations 
to the situation in which it functions. Spinoza and Kant were 
right: freedom involves a greater determination than human bond- 
age, which is mere partial determination. Freedom is the power to 
add determination by “reason” or intelligence. Spinoza and Kant 
went wrong, however, in making freedom complete determination 
by reason. That is not human freedom, but Divine freedom, ap- 
propriate to God’s will, not man’s which never enjoys “perfect” 
freedom, but rather, specific and determinate freedoms, and 
always within narrow limits. 


V 


The fact that the operation of powers and the determina- 
tion of limits belong to the Situation as a whole, and are a func- 
tion of all the factors cooperating in it, might be illustrated in 
any type of situation. Thus in the perceptual situation, the 
actual colors belong to and have their locus in the visual situation 
as a whole. In that situation, grass has the power to function 
as green, and actually becomes green. It can be said to have that 
power in itself, when not seen; but in the absence of light, or 
of a seeing eye, that power does not operate. In the visual situa- 
tion, the railways track converges in perspective, when the eye 
is seeing, or when a camera is reacting photographically. Again, 
in the linguistic situation, the mechanism of language, words 


and God . . . satisfy Spinoza’s definition of substance, that it is causa sui. 
To be causa sui means that the process of concrescence is its own reason 
for decision in respect to the qualitative clothing of feelings. It is finally 
responsible for the decision” (Process and Reality [New York, 1929], pp. 71, 
135). Whitehead calls this the Principle of Concretion, or the Empirical 
Principle. I take it to mean that al! determination is plural and determinate: 
the precise limits set are in each case a unique discovery. 
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and sentences, does not reveal its power of operating, that is, 
the “meaning” those words can convey, apart from a determinate 
situation of communication. The formal analysis of the struc- 
ture of the mechanism of language, of syntax, reveals no opera- 
tion, no “meaning” whatever. Meaning belongs not to the words 
or sentences taken by themselves, but to the sentences functioning 
in the complex cooperation that is the communicative situation, 
and that meaning alters if any of the factors alter. 

Or, again, the processes of human behavior in general, the 
subject-matter of psychology, belong, not to the organism alone 
—to the mechanism of human behavior—but to the entire Situa- 
tion—to the organism functioning in its environment. Still bet- 
ter, these processes belong to the Situation functioning “by means 
of” the organism, as well as by means of other mechanisms of 
behavior involved in the Situation. In other words, the subject- 
matter of psychology is not the “behavior of the organism,” but 
the behavior of the Situation, as just suggested for the “perceptual 
situation” and the “communicative situation.” It is what Dewey 
came to call “transactions.” This would be put more accurately 
by calling it “the Situation functioning perceptually,” or “the 
Situation functioning communicatively.” 

Such explicit expressions do not put the emphasis on certain 
“types” of experience—‘“perceptual experience,” “linguistic exper- 
ience,” “cognitive experience,” “aesthetic experience,” “artistic 
experience,” “moral experience,” “religious experience,” and the 
many others. In that approach lurk all the pitfalls: 1. of locat- 
ing a unique kind of “experience” in each case; 2. of taking that 
experience “subjectively”; 3. of focusing only on the reactions 
or activities of the organism, and confining “psychology” to the 
physiological analysis of but a single one even of the human 
mechanisms involved in human behavior, the body. 

Such a formulation puts the emphasis rather on certain ways 
of functioning, that involve a complex organization and interac- 
tion of factors. 1. These factors may all, on occasion, in an- 
other situation, function in a different way. That is, it is not the 
factors, but the ways of functioning, that is distinctive and unique. 
2. Most of these factors are not “in” the organism—certainly not 
“inside the skin”—and hence inaccessible, but are spread out 
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in the situation, and hence accessible, and amenable to manipula- 
tion, with all its fruits of analysis, knowledge, and perhaps con- 
trol. 3. Most of these factors of human behavior are not sub- 
jective, or private, but are “objectively” there in the situation 
and publicly accessible, or at least social. I.e., “moral experience” 
or “religious experience” are far from being “private” or “sub- 
jective’—though no doubt, like all forms of experience, they 
involve a “private” or “subjective” pole. 4. Indeed, I suspect that 
“the subjective” is not a distinct “type” of experience, not a dis- 
tinctive kind of “psychological” material, a unique kind of factor, 
but is itself a certain way of functioning in the Situation. 

Hence the student of human behavior would do well not to 
take as his subject-matter “aesthetic experience,” or “artistic ex- 
perience,” or “religious experience,” for example, but rather the 
behavior of the aesthetic situation, the artistic situation, or the 
religious situation. Or still better, and more explicitly, his sub- 
ject-matter is “the Situation functioning aesthetically,” or “artistic- 
ally,” or “religiously.” 

It helps to be explicit, on occasion at least, and to say, the 
subject-matter of psychology is the Situation functioning in various 
ways by means of the organism, and by means of many other 
mechanisms, including the most characteristically human mechan- 
isms involved in all human behavior and experience, the great 
systems of signs and symbols, like language, mathematics, art 
and religion. This at least calls attention to the many non-sub- 
jective, public and “extra-organic” mechanisms that are the neces- 
sary conditions of all human behavior above the purely animal 
level. It is indeed amazing that students of man should ever 
have convinced themselves that the mechanisms of human be- 
havior are located exclusively within the skin of the organism, or 
within a private and subjective “mind,” in view of the obvious 
fact, that everything that distinguishes man from the other 
animals is a common and social possession. 


It remains to clear up one point in connection; with this anal- 
ysis of the relation of “frame” or formal structure to “nature” or 
functional structure. It is the meaning and the interpretation 
of the Humian empirical principle quoted in Woodbridge’s formu- 
lation on page 592, note 13. Woodbridge’s most concise statement 
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runs: “Analysis of [formal] structure reveals no reason for be- 
haviour.” "" This is indeed too concise, and calls for qualification. 
Neither Woodbridge nor Hume had any intention of denying the 
obvious fact that functional structure, the way things behave, is 
discovered, and can be generalized for a wide range of contexts. 
As Hume put it, “None but a fool or a madman will pretend to 
dispute the authority of experience.” Hume’s position is what 
James called “radical empiricism,” that relations or functional 
structures are directly encountered. 

Now, the analysis of formal structure does reveal component 
factors—elements or processes—whose ways of behaving have 
been already ascertained, and which may well be relatively in- 
variant through a wide range of combinations and contexts. 
Whenever we find such elementary processes, we may be pretty 
confident that they will continue to behave in the ascertained way, 
since they are relatively independent of the particular cooperations 
into which they enter. The principles of mechanics seem to be 
that kind of behaving. They formulate ways of acting very large- 
ly, in our ordinary experience at least, independent of the particu- 
lar situation in which they are encountered. That is why, of all 
ways of behaving of means and mechanisms, they were exactly 
formulated first, and why we have been so much more successful 
in inventing new machines than in inventing new seeds—to say 
nothing of new forms of human behavior. We can predict the 
way in which stones, seeds, cats and men will fall, since that 
depends not on any complex situation, but solely on their mass 
and the density of the medium. 

More generally, physico-chemical behaviors are found to be 
involved in the frames of all means and materials entering into 
natural processes. These ways, ascertained and formulated in 
physical science, are invariant through a range of contexts that 
can itself be discovered. These are more complex than the ways 
of molar masses, the ways of mechanics. But many of them 
have been discovered and formulated—chemical ways, the behavior 
of the field of radiation. They constitute the body of physical 
science. Whenever processes of that type are found involved in 


"" Woodbridge, op. cit., p. 191. 
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complex cooperations, we can predict and count upon their be- 
havior. They exhibit an invariant or constant operation as means 
and conditions in more complex cooperations of processes. 

Such an analysis makes it possible to state what is wrong 
with any narrowly “phenomenalistic” or “positivistic” account of 
functional structure like Hume’s, which holds, “We must wait for 
experience with all matters of fact,” and adds that experience 
reports only an “observed succession” or “experienced union” of 
“impressions” or “events.” We can only “describe” and formulate 
the “observed course of nature”’—the ways things behave—and 
we must wait until we have seen those ways. 


This Humian position does hold that functional structure can 
be discovered, and generalized. Having discovered, by “repeated 
conjunction of impressions,” that fire will burn wood under 
certain circumstances, we can infer that whenever those circum- 
stances are repeated, burning will occur. But it gives no account 
of the prediction of ways of behaving hitherto unobserved, like 
the prediction of Neptune, or of new elements in the periodic 
table, of which the history of science is full. It gives no account 
of the possibility of technological invention. Logically speaking, 
it has no intelligible function for hypotheses. 

This positivistic account overlooks the fact that every com- 
plex process can be analyzed into cooperating processes. And 
though that particular eventuation may be encountered for the 
first time, and may even be unique, considered as a unique co- 
operation of subordinate processes, the ways of behaving of those 
subordinate processes are not unique, and not limited to that 
particular cooperation. With the cumulative character of our 
scientific knowledge, such processes are for the most part not 
encountered for the first time, but have already been ascertained. 
Hence we can always tell a great deal about the way in which 
a novel, unobserved cooperation of processes will behave. In 
an isolated system, like the planets, we can predict with complete 
success: we know exactly how all the masses will cooperate. 
With familiar means and materials, in familiar contexts, as with 
mechanical inventions, we can be pretty successful. In more com- 
plex cases, we can make shrewd guesses, or hypotheses; we can 
at least delimit the area in which to look for the unexpected. 
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Conversely, when we can analyze a process whose way of 
behaving we have observed, into a cooperation of factors . 
whose own ways of behaving we have also observed in 
other contexts, we have genuinely added to our “under- 
standing” of the process: we have found “reasons” for 
its behaving the way it does. Its behavior is no longer 
a brute fact, unconnected with anything else: it has been 
found to be an instance or illustration of ways of hehaving 
displayed in other contexts and under other conditions. Thus the 
burning of wood illustrates the interaction of carbon and carbon 
compounds with oxygen; as the floating of wood in water il- 
lustrates the behavior of bodies of that specific gravity in liquids 
of that density. Hume is right, of course, in holding that that 
interaction and that behavior remain still “matters of fact” to be 
discovered: there is no “reason” why they should act as they do, 
even if their actions could be shown to be ultimately illustrations 
of the ways of behaving of the field of radiation—that would 
remain an ultimate matter of fact. 


But on the specific point in question, Hume is wrong. The 
analysis of formal structure or frame does yield “reasons” for 
behavior—though those “reasons” continue to be functional struc- 
tures, or ways of behaving, of which the behavior of the thing 
with a frame is an instance. That is, the distinction between 
formal and functional structure is a relative distinction in a 
specific context; and ultimately all structure is functional, the 
structure of ways of behaving. The narrowly positivistic position, 
which would rest with a description of what has been observed— 
in theory, if only dubiously in practice—denies that analysis can 
find “reasons”’—that it can reveal cooperating processes whose 
behavior is known, and find the conditions under which what is 
observed takes place. But that is precisely the kind of “reasons” 
which analysis can furnish. Such a denial of analysis is like that 
of the Chinese gourmets of Charles Lamb, who, having observed 
that when a house burned down it produced delicious roast pig, 
proceeded to burn down houses, with no thought of further 
analysis of this rather extravagant culinary process. Thus we 
may well call such a positivism “the roast pig view.” 


In general, there is here no denial of regularity, order, con- 
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stant ways of behaving, functional structure. Surely there is as 
much as we can find: no limits can be set to its discovery. The 
value of finding it, for both intelligibility and control, is great. 
But we cannot use regularity found to deny other things found, 
as we are often tempted to do if we start with order and structure. 
We cannot infer contingency, novelty, individuality, from order: 
we cannot infer Substance from Structure. 


Columbia University. 





PROSPECT OF A MODEST EMPIRICISM; II 
ISRAEL SCHEFFLER 


IV 


Prosiems or A Mopest Emprricism: 
DisPosITIONAL AND TRANSCENDENTAL TERMS 


12. The Problem of Disposition Terms. “ 


We may begin by characterizing the basic logical apparatus 
of E as comprising joint or alternative denial, universal quantifica- 
tion, and overlapping * or membership, with suitable rules for 
sentence formation. Next, we may provide a list of (observa- 
tional) predicates which are clearly acceptable, i.e., for which we 
recognize clear applications. Our rules will guarantee the inclu- 
sion of all modes of quantification, will guarantee the sentencehood 
of all denials of sentences in EZ, while our vocabulary and rules 
will exclude sentences clearly recognizable as meaningless presys- 
tematically. Most recent discussions have followed Carnap ™ in 
treating so-called dispositional predicates as a special problem. 
Hempel’s treatment, * for instance, holds that the language just 
described, with all extra-logical predicates clearly observational, 
is inadequate, since it leaves no room for dispositional terms not 
definable within it. Thus, for example, “is magnetic,” “is at 
temperature 100° C.,” “is irritable,” etc., though predicable of 
observable entities, and important for everyday and scientific 
discourse, are not definable by those observation-predicates 
describing usual test-operations determining their applicability. 
Why this is so may be seen from the following examples, in- 


* For the first part of this study see this Review, X (March 1957), 
pp. 383-400. 

** N. Goodman, The Structure of Appearance (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), 

. 42-55. 

we R. Carnap, “Testability and Meaning,” Philosophy of Science, III 
(1936) and IV (1937). 

** C. G. Hempel, Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical 
Science (Chicago, 1952), pp. 23-29. 
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corporating Carnap’s well-known arguments. Suppose we wish 
to define “x weighs 5 lbs. at time t” by “If x is placed on scale 
S at t, S’s pointer moves to ‘5’ at t.” This proposed definiens, 
formulated as a material conditional, is equivalent to “zx is not 
placed on scale S at t, or S’s pointer moves to ‘5’ at ¢.” But 
clearly the latter (and hence, by equivalence, the former) open 
sentence is true of every object o, taken as value of “x,” such 
that o is not placed on scale S at t. Hence this definition would 
assign a weight of 5 lbs. at ¢ to, among other things, Mt. Vesu- 
vius, the Eiffel tower, and every ant not on S at f. 

To replace the material conditional of the definiens by a 
subjunctive locution, i.e., “If 2 were placed on scale S at ¢, S’s 
pointer would move to ‘5’ at t” is indeed intuitively more adequate, 
but such a locution is itself not included in the repertoire of E 
as thus far described, while its reducibility to this repertoire has 
not been shown. Thus if dispositional terms cannot be directly 
defined in E, their subjunctive interpretation is simply irrelevant, — 
at present, to their reduction to E. 

Carnap’s notion of reduction-sentences has been widely ac- 
claimed as a solution to the problem of introducing disposition 
terms into E. Illustrating this notion by reference to our present 
example, we would replace our whole definitional equivalence 
by the (bilateral) reduction-sentence, “If z is placed on scale S 
at t, then z weighs 5 Ibs. at ¢ if and only if S’s pointer moves 
to ‘5’ at t.” The difficulty originally encountered by our first 
proposed definition is here successfully avoided. For, though the 
whole reduction-sentence is indeed true of every object o not 
placed on S at #, e.g., Mt. Vesuvius, we cannot therefrom infer 
that every such o weighs 5 lbs. at t. 

Certains difficulties, however, soon become apparent. Let 
“T” stand in place of some predicate of E applying to x when and 
only when = fulfills certain test conditions, let “R” stand in place 
of another predicate of E applicable to x when and only when 
z exhibits a specified reaction, and let “D” stand in place of the 
dispositional term to be introduced. It is clear that in: 

(Rl) Tz> (De = Ra) 
“Tx” cannot be universally false, and that in: 
(R2) Tz> (Rz > Dz) 
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“Tz . Raz” must be true of some z, for [assuming that in each 
case (R1) or (R2) is offered as the sole reduction-sentence for 
“D”)| if this were not so, the application of “D” would remain 
undetermined for every z. But nevertheless, (R1) or (R2) can 
be fulfilled trivially by some would-be predicate otherwise ob- 
jectionable. 

E.g., “is spiritually ectoplasmic” will presumably not be 
reducible into E because applying to no z, but “is a paper clip 
and is in desk d at ¢ or is not a paper clip and is spiritually 
ectoplasmic” is reducible by (R1) or (R2) if we put “is a paper 
clip” in place of “T” and “is in desk d at t” in place of “R.” 
From the point of view of someone who wants to use “is spiritual- 
ly ectoplasmic” freely in purported description of certain human 
beings, the reducible would-be predicate will serve equally well 
and hardly represents a concession. Moreover, though elimi- 
nable in one trivial context, it is ineliminable in all other con- 
texts, notably those in which such a person was anxious to use 
“is spiritually ectoplasmic” in the first place, and for which we 
deemed such use objectionable, i.e., in application to some non- 
paper-clips. 

Of course, introduction via (R1) or (R2) does not positively 
specify a use for our objectionable term in these wider contexts 
either. But then, if we care only about the narrower use which 
it does determine, we are also able to define such use, in effect 
replacing the objectionable “D” by “is a paper clip and is in 
desk d at t,” a point recently made by Goodman.” To replace 
such definition by reduction-sentences in the interests of the wider 
use of dispositional terms like “is magnetic” opens the door also to 
objectionable terms of the kind above exemplified, and amounts 
then to their bald acceptance as primitives. If, moreover, our claim 
is that for specific terms like “is magnetic” we do, as a matter of 
commoa or scientific procedure, have a use wider than that specifi- 
able by such other predicates as are included in E, then we may add 
such terms to our list of E’s primitives. Such piecemeal additions 
would not simultaneously admit objectionable terms, as would 
wholesale sanction of the method of reduction sentences. 


* N. Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), 
p. 50. 
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In support of the above treatment of disposition terms, the 
following considerations may be adduced: 


(a) We have noted the looseness of the general term “is an 
observational predicate” and the need for supplanting its use by 
a finite listing in any rigorous treatment. Included in such a 
listing would be sufficiently clear terms with relatively deter- 
minate applications to observable entities. Now it is worth not- 
ing that the disposition terms under discussion are all predicates 
of our initially chosen observable entities, i.e., applicable to no- 
thing outside the range of the variables already specified for E 
as suitable for its initial, observational predicates. Thus, if the 
latter are characterized by relatively determinate application 
to entities within this range, the same may hold for so- 
called dispositional predicates, especially in view of the fact 
that determinateness of application is a continuous matter, 
a question of degree. Furthermore, unless such determ- 
inateness did characterize some dispositional terms in contexts 
wider than those represented by customarily stated test-condi- 
tions, we could hardly charge E with inadequacy for omitting 


them. * There is, thus, no theoretical ground for denying to 
every dispositional term the status of observational predicate. 


(b) It is also worth remembering that dispositionality is 
not absolute. Most physical examples recently discussed, e.g., 
“is soluble at t,” “is magnetic at t,” are contrasted with ostensible 


** That is, inadequacy in descriptiveness, or in capacity for formulat- 
ing evidence-statements. Certain so-called dispositional terms might be 
defended on much the same grounds as theoretical terms, however, in a 
manner to be discussed in later sections, and involving no requirement 
for reduction-sentences. Such defense must, of course, be treated differ- 
ently, but my aim here is to counter the prevalent idea that partial specifi- 
cation of the meaning of disposition terms by reduction sentences creates 
a special intermediate class of terms with unique functions in formulating 
our information about observables, i.e., capable of continued adequacy 
in expressing such information with the continuing growth of scientific 
investigation. Either a term has a clear enough denotative use to be 
observationally defined or to serve as an observational primitive (in which 
case the method of reduction-sentences is unnecessary) or else it must 
be justified on the same grounds as theoretical, non-observational terms 
(in which case the method of reduction-sentences is also unnecessary). See 
Goodman, F.F.F., p. 60, n. 11, for criticism of reduction as a kind of 
definition. 
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non-dispositional terms, e.g., “dissolves at t,” “is placed near 
iron filings at t,” which are themselves physical-object terms. 
But the latter are often treated as in effect dispositional by phenom- 
enalistically-minded thinkers: consider, for example, Mills’ 
doctrine * of matter as permanent possibility of sensation, or 
Lewis’ terminating judgments as expressing the content of ob- 
jective beliefs. * The converse is, also, not unthinkable. If no 
term is dispositional in an absolute sense, we need not balk at 
taking some terms customarily labelled “dispositional” as observa- 
tional predicates in E. 


(c) Much of the puzzlement over dispositional terms seems to 
be a product of platonist semantics, at least in part. Predicates 
are taken to designate properties, in addition to denoting each 
entity to which they apply. Properties designated by non-disposi- 
tional terms are then said to be themselves observable, while those 
designated by dispositional terms are said to be not observable, 
or, at least, not observable to the same degree or in the same 
sense. To drop platonist semantics is thus to dispose of part of 
the puzzlement over dispositional terms. For, left only with 
denotation, we must admit that dispositional as well as non- 
dispositional terms apply to observable entities equally, and with- 
out sharp distinction as to determinateness or vagueness. No 


further question about the relative observability of properties 
remains. 


Even had we kept our platonist semantics, it would have 
been hard to explicate the notion of observability of properties 
in such a way as to render dispositional properties clearly un- 
observable in some relevant sense. For, to take just one point, 
complex properties, each component of which is observable, are 
presumably to be considered themselves observable. But then 
we cannot by simple inspection rule out the contingency that a 
given dispositional property may turn out equivalent to some such 
complex property, and hence also observable. This and other 
difficulties arise in analogous forms if, having dropped platonism, 


* J. S. Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, 
6th ed. (London, 1889) p. 225 ff., esp. p. 233. 


* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (LaSalle, Ill., 1946). 
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we attempt to define some notion of observability or descriptive- 
ness which shall distinguish between certain predicates (as ap- 
plicable to things in virtue of certain specific sensory qualities) 
and others, though all apply to observable entities within the same 
range. This attempt is often made not for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing dispositional from non-dispositional predicates, but 
rather in order to distinguish ethical from non-ethical terms, in 
which case it seems to me clearly unworkable. * 


(d) It has been noted under (b) above, that dispositionality 
is not absolute, but depends on the system chosen. It is now 
important to see that even within a given system, a predicate P 
may be dispositional with respect to one predicate or set of 
predicates Q and not dispositional with respect to some other W, 
on the basis of which it is fully definable. There is then no 
point in taking P as ostensibly saying something about possibilities 
or potentialities quite generally. Thus, we may denote as 
“played” every record which, at any time, is actually put on the 
turntable of some record player of familiar type and, with the 
needle in position, produces recognized music or speech. Aside 
from these, we may denote as “playable” also certain other ob- 
jects, e.g., records accidentally shattered before ever reaching 
the turntable. Asked to explain the latter term, we should 
naturally try to do so by reference to the former via recourse 
to notions such as capability, possibility or potentiality, to the 
use of the subjunctive, or to devices like reduction-sentences. 
And each of the latter courses seems to point to a queerness in- 
herent in the predicate “is playable”; it talks about something else 
than what is actually the case in our world. Consider, however, 
that everything in the above sense playable is a record of music 
or speech, meeting rather definite specifications as to form, shape, 
and history, and conversely, that every such record is playable. 
This means that “is playable” is definable in terms of those pred- 
icates by means of which such specifications are stated, without 
recourse to possibility or the subjunctive. Assuming that such 
predicates are among the primitive observational terms of a given 


** I. Scheffler, “ Anti-Naturalist Restrictions in Ethics,” Journal of 
Philosophy, L (1953), pp. 457-466, esp. pp. 457-460. 
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system S, we now have a situation in which one predicate (“is 
playable”) is dispositional with respect to another (“is played”) 
in S, but is fully definable and non-dispositional with respect to 
certain others, also in S. The upshot is that, even for a given 
system, where a predicate P seems to be dispositional in relation 
to some other predicate Q within the system, we cannot generally 
attribute some special reference to possibility to the predicate P 
as such, even as it figures within the given system. 


(e) The previous four subsections are all concerned with 
breaking down the customary sharp dichotomy between disposi- 
tional and non-dispositional terms and with pointing out that 
any predicate having a sufficiently determinate application to 
chosen observable entities may qualify as a clearly observational 
predicate, and may even turn out definable by other specified 
observational terms. In line with this general purpose, it was 
pointed out that dispositional as well as non-dispositional pred- 
icates may apply to observable entities within the same range, 
as customarily construed, that giving up platonist semantics with 
its attendant obscurities, we have no clearer way of distinguishing 
degrees of observationality or descriptiveness for terms with 
equal applicability to observable entities; and that the attribu- 
tion of dispositionality or non-dispositionality to any predicate P 
varies with the chosen system and with the predicates taken as 
standards. The conclusion as regards introducing so-called 
dispositional terms into our observational system: E seems to be 
that each term must be judged on its merits, that any such term 
might be sufficiently clear to qualify as an observational primitive 
or get itself defined properly, and that if such a term is really 
needed in E for adequacy it will indeed be of this type. 

Is there then no specific problem associated with disposition 
terms? Such a judgment would be wrong. There is an im- 
portant problem here, but it is independent of the one with 
which we have been occupied above, namely, to see whether it 
is possible to construct an observational EZ, free from meaning- 
less sentences and adequate for expressing our beliefs in specified 
domains, e.g., the sciences. This other problem is to define the 
relationship between dispositional terms and what are customarily 
taken as their respective non-dispositional counterparts in 
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specified contexts. More exactly, it is to define the semantic 
relative term “is the dispositional counterpart of,” or, put other- 
wise, to define a dispositional operator, say “-ible,” attachable to 
predicates so as to form their dispositional predicate counterparts. 
Goodman has recently discussed this as “the problem of characteriz- 
ing a relation such that if the initial manifest predicate ‘Q’ stands in 
this relation to another manifest predicate or conjunction of 
manifest predicates ‘A’, then ‘A’ may be equated with the disposi- 
tional counterpart—‘Q-able’ or ‘Q,’—of the predicate ‘Q’” (p. 48). 


That this general problem is independent of any given decision 
on a particular dispositional term is pointed out by Goodman as 
follows, “Observe first that solution of the general problem will 
not automaticallly provide us with a definition for each disposi- 
tional predicate; we shall need additional special knowledge in 
order to find the auxiliary predicate that satisfies the general 
formula—i.e., that is related in the requisite way to the initial 
manifest predicate. But on the other hand, discovery of a suitable 
definition for a given dispositional predicate need not in all cases 
wait upon solution of the general problem. If luck or abundant 
special information turns up a manifest predicate ‘P’ that we are 
confident coincides in its application with ‘flexible,’ we can use ‘P’ 
as definiens for ‘flexible’ without inquiring further about the nature 
of its connection with ‘flexes’” (F.F.F. pp. 48-49). It has here 
been further argued that the decision to regard a term as dis- 
positional varies, and that even where it is positive, it is no 
bar to observationality in any important sense. In _particu- 
lar, where application of a given term is fairly determinate in 
contexts wider than those represented by customarily stated test- 
situations (and hence where definition of a narrower term fails 
to do our de facto usage justice) no general reason can be given 
against taking such a term as observational, and pending possible 
definition in the course of a general attempt at economy, including 
it as primitive. Since such terms with wide determinate applica- 
tion are the only dispositional terms whose omission might 
seriously mar E’s adequacy, our initial problem can be affirmatively 
answered for crucial dispositional terms: if we add every such 
term required for E’s adequacy to its primitives, we do not in 
general decrease the observational character of E. This does not 
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mean we should not try to define these terms anyway, but we 
should try to define as many terms as possible generally, to reduce 
our stock of primitive notions. Nor does this mean that we dis- 
pense with the general problem of dispositions earlier mentioned, 
since it is independent. Nor, finally, does this mean that every 
term customarily taken as dispositional will have such a deter- 
minate application as to be judged sufficient; for many it will 
no doubt be advisable to define narrower notions, as Goodman 
suggests; but these terms are precisely those whose omission 
represents no threat to E’s adequacy, since they have no well- 
determined, prior uses in wider contexts. It is worth noting that 
Goodman’s example of the possibility of defining “flexible” implies 
a prior, well-determined application which may control our defini- 
tion, and hence the correlative possibility of taking this term as 
observational. Unless, moreover, we were aware of such previous 
application prior to our attempt at definition, we should have no 
way of guiding ourselves in our attempt, nor any reason for con- 
sidering such attempt worthwhile. 


13. The problem of Theoretical or Transcendental Terms. 


If disposition terms required for descriptive adequacy may be 
accommodated in E without marring its observational character, 
as we have above argued, we still face a major obstacle to E’s 
adequacy, i.e., the case of so-called abstract, theoretical, or tran- 
scendental terms. These terms, unlike dispositional predicates, do 
not generally purport to apply to entities within the range of ap- 
plication of our clearly observational terms. They are typically 
non-observational and heyond the reach even of reduction 
sentences. It is generally claimed that they are required not 
because of their usefulness in expressing available observational 
evidence, but rather because, by their introduction in the context 
of certain developed theories, comprehensive relationships become 
expressible in desirable ways on the observable level. 

Such theories seem to commit us to a new range of entities 
as values of variables to which their transcendental terms may be 
attached in existentially quantified statements, e.g., “There is an 
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electron,” “Something is a positron.” For the entities here 
required are not such as are qualifiable by our hitherto accepted 
observational predicates. We have, for example, no clearly true 
sentence such as “zx is an electron and z is red,” or “z is an electron 
and z is non-red,” for any value of “x.” Historically, this is per- 
haps related to the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities, a distinction which, in some form, it is dangerous to 
overlook in the interpretation of modern scientific theories. Thus, 
it is by now well known that confusion results both from the 
popularization of advanced theories through pictorial description 
in the common language of observation, and from the ascription 
of exclusive reality to the entities presupposed by such of these 
theories as we deem true. But to maintain the relevant distinc- 
tion among ranges seems clearly to mean the abandonment of 
even our modest, revised empiricism. For the predicates ap- 
propriate to one of these ranges are non-observational, and to 
admit the necessity of theories couched in such terms in order for 
E to be adequate is to admit that no adequate, purely observa- 
tional E exists which is even a sufficient condition of cognitive 
significance. (Thus those who insist on some such distinction by 
saying that “theoretical entities” have only such properties as are 
attributed to them by their respective theoretical contexts are, if 
they let the matter rest here, abandoning even our modest version 
of empiricism.) Furthermore, aside from empiricism, the per- 
petuation of a distinction among ranges seems to have generally 
puzzling aspects, which have troubled philosophers of science re- 
currently: (a) If adequacy requires that clearly non-observational 
terms be eligible for admission into the language of science, then, 
since these include terms ordinarily deemed meaningless, what are 
we believing in committing ourselves to science?  (b) If science 
explains by providing true premises from which the relevant 
problematic data may be derived, how can theories that are mean- 
ingless in the ordinary sense be said to explain? In short, even 
if we are not interested in relating cognitive significance to obser- 
vationality, but are concerned with constructing some weakest 
language adequate for formulating some specified segment of our 
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scientific beliefs, we may be troubled to find ourselves explicitly 
allowing clearly meaningless units to be buiit into our language 
structure, in some ordinary sense of “meaningless.” 


14. Pragmatism. 


The qualification embodied in the final phrase of the last sen- 
tence is a clue to one widespread attempt to cope with the troubles 
discussed: the view which takes the system to be the unit of signifi- 
cance, and adopts a wider notion of meaningfulness in deference to 
scientific practice. This view I shall label ‘pragmatism.’ The 
alternative reaction, which I shall discuss in later sections, I call 
‘fictionalism.’ ” Both views may be considered independently of 
the issue of empiricism, it seems to me, in view of the final set of 
remarks in the previous section. For, however we delimit the 
terms initially admissible (whether by reference to observation or 
not), we face the problem of interpreting all the others which seem 
to be required in increasing numbers with the theoretical develop- 
ment of science. Nevertheless, a consideration of this problem in 


abstraction from empiricism will bear rather directly on it as 

embodied in our revised form: pragmatism will negate this em- 

piricism, while fictionalism will render it at least possible. 
Pragmatism, then (in my terminology), accepts as fact that 


** The labels I introduce here and in following sections are related 
to, but not intended as names of, specific philosophies associated with 
familiar historical movements or individual thinkers. They refer rather 
to characteristic trends, somewhat oversimplified and idealized, perhaps, 
in comparison to actually held philosophies. Nevertheless, they are 
influential and salient trends and will be recognizable, I hope, as elements 
of much of the recent literature in philosophy of science and theory of 
knowledge. As recent illustrations (in a loose sense) of pragmatism see 
R. Carnap, “Empiricism, Semantics, and Ontology,” Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie, XI (1950), reprinted in L. Linsky, Semantics and the Phil- 
osophy of Language (Urbana, Il., 1952); and W. V. Quine, “Two Dogmas 
of Empiricism,” Philosophical Review (1951), included in W. V. Quine; 
From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953); of instrumentalistic 
fictionalism, see Toulmin, S. E., The Philosophy of Science (London, 1953). 
Regarding vacillation between the latter two trends, see Nagel’s discus- 
sion of Dewey in Sovereign Reason (Glencoe, Ill., 1954), pp. 110-115. 
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no initial listing of admissible terms is sufficient for the formulation 
of our scientific beliefs, and that the admission of any term is 
conceivable (hence legitimate) on the grounds of its utility in 
prediction and theoretical simplification. It admits, furthermore, 
that some such terms are meaningless, in one usual sense. But 
here it takes the bull by the horns, claiming that this sense is 
irrelevant for analyzing our scientific beliefs and practices. For 
any sense of “meaningless” which renders what is predictively use- 
ful meaningless is inadequate for philosophy of science, however 
relevant it may be in other contexts. If science finds, e.g., tran- 
scendental theories fruitful within whole systematic contexts, our 
notions of cognitive significance must reflect this fact. If science 
introduces terms not only by reference to prescientific usage or 
explicit test-methods, but within the network of whole theoretical 
frameworks justified by their predictive utility in subsequent in- 
quiry, this is a bona fide fact about cognitive significance, not a 
problem. We must, accordingly, for the pragmatists, admit the 
significance of whole systems with unrestricted vocabularies, 
provided that they are, at some points, functionally tied to our 
initially specified language. Since, however, this proviso excludes 
no term at all, and virtually no system at all (every system meets 
this requirement by addition of one conjunct in the initial 
language, and every term is part of some system meeting this 
requirement), pragmatism supplements it by stressing some sim- 
plicity factor which presumably is to eliminate certain systems, 
but which is not to be so stringent as to eliminate every system 
which overflows the bounds of the initially specified language. 
In no account is the treatment of simplicity very precise, but in 
some accounts it is intended as a matter of degree so that cognitive 
significance is broadened correspondingly. It is, further, not very 
clear how considerations of simplicity are to be applied in deter- 
mination of confirmedness or truth as distinct from significance. 
Nevertheless, the pragmatist reaction to the problem of inter- 
preting transcendental terms and their theoretical contexts is 
clearly to accept their fruitfulness and to defend, in consequence, 
a broader notion of significance applicable to whole systems. 
This systematic emphasis is supported also by reference to well- 
known analyses of testing which show the theoretical revisability 
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of every segment of a system when any segment is ostensibly under 
review. A corollary of this pragmatist treatment is its insistence 
that questions of ontology are scientific questions, since it takes 
the range of significant ontological assertion to be solely a func- 
tion of scientific utility in practice and denies all independent 
language restrictions based on intuitive clarity or observationality. 
And rejecting such independent restrictions, it solves the two 
initial difficulties noted above (at the end of section 13) by (a) 
denying that we believe meaningless assertions in committing 
ourselves to science and by (b) affirming the possible truth and 
explanatory power of transcendental theories. 

To what extent is the pragmatist position in favor of a broader 
notion of significance positively supported by the arguments it 
presents? Its strong point is obviously its congruence with the 
de facto scientific use of transcendental theories and with the 
interdependence of parts of a scientific system undergoing test. 
These facts are, however, not in themselves conclusive evidence 
for significance, inasmuch as many kinds of things are used in 
science with no implication of cognitive significance, i.e., truth- 
or-falsity; and many things are interdependent under scientific 
test without our feeling that they are therefore included within 
the cognitive system of our assertions. Clearly “is useful,” “is fruit- 
ful,” “is subject to modification under test,” etc., are applicable also 
to non-linguistic entities, e.g., telescopes and electronic computers. 
On the other hand, even linguistic units judged useful and con- 
trollable via empirical test may conceivably be construed as non- 
significant machinery, and such construction is not definitely ruled 
out by pragmatist arguments. This, even if we accept pragmatism’s 
positive grounds, we need not broaden our original notion of liter- 
al significance. And it further follows that our revised empiricism 
is not refuted by pragmatism. 


15. Pragmatism and Fictionalism. 


But if not refuted, our empiricism remains beset with the 
problem of interpreting transcendental terms and theories. If prag- 
matism’s positive grounds do not, that is, establish the literal 
significance of transcendental theories, it is not thereby demon- 
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strated that they are eliminable or otherwise interpretable as non- 
beliefs, i.e., mere instruments. Any view which takes them to 
be either I call ‘fictionalism.’ Clearly if fictionalism can show 
how transcendental terms are eliminable from our corpus of 
scientific beliefs, it will have removed transcendental theories from 
the domain of beliefs which need to be encompassed in E, and it 
will have destroyed a major obstacle to our revised empiricism. 
Short of showing eliminability, if fictionalism can plausibly con- 
strue transcendental theories as mere machinery without literal 
meaning, it will avoid the need for expressing such theories in E, 
and again make way for our revised empiricism. 


16. Instrumentalistic Fictionalism. 


Perhaps the easiest, and by far the most popular type of 
fictionalism is one which simply disavows the belief-character of 
transcendental theories without claiming their eliminability from 
scientific discourse. Indeed such a fictionalism often goes with 
a positive indifference to the question of their eliminability, or 


even champions their ineliminability; we might aptly label this 
type ‘instrumentalism,’ and note in passing that some writers 
have vacillated between pragmatism and instrumentalism (in 
our present terminology) or have confused the two. Instrumental- 
istic fictionalism, then, holds that some scientific theories are not 
significant, but that they are moreover not intended as formulations 
of belief or as truths, being employed simply as mechanical 
devices for coordinating or generating bona fide assertions. 
Hence, again, transcendental theories are said to pose no problem; 
since they do not represent beliefs, we need not worry about 
including them within any deliberate statement of our beliefs in 
some restricted language. Our problem, it will be recalled, was 
that clearly meaningless terms seem required for adequate expres- 
sion of our scientific beliefs. Whereas pragmatism’s answer is 
to deny that any terms usefully employed in science are meaning- 
less in the relevant sense, fictionalism’s answer is to deny that 
our objectionable terms are required for expression of beliefs, 
though they may be otherwise required. And our instrumental- 
istic variant supports this denial not by showing how to eliminate 
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such terms from scientific language, but rather by stipulating 
how ‘belief’ is to be understood. Correspondingly, certain fur- 
ther stipulations are generally accepted as corollaries, e.g., that 
transcendental theories be said to hold or fail rather than to be true 
or false, that they are adopted or abandoned rather than believed 
or denied, etc. Thus instrumentalism takes care of the difficulties 
mentioned (a) by insisting that we do not strictly believe but hold 
or employ some statements in science and (b) by generalizing the 
concept of explanation to allow such held theories to serve as 
explanatory grounds. 


If pragmatism’s positive grounds seemed to us unconvincing, 
instrumentalism’s positive grounds seem to consist just in the 
intuitive meaningless of transcendental theories. But the point 
at issue is whether science requires us to believe such theories, 
and this point is not met but begged by arguing that the answer 
is negative since the theories are intuitively meaningless. We 
can, however, be more generous to both pragmatism and instru- 
mentalism by taking them not as arguments but as decisions or 
resolutions: pragmatism’s denial of the meaningless of tran- 
scendental theories represents a decision to apply to them the 
ordinary language of truth and falsity, and this, coupled with denial 
of the need for further interpretation, involves a rejection of even 
a modified empiricism, as we have above formulated it. Instru- 
mentalism’s denial of the belief-character of transcendental 
theories represents a decision to talk about such theories in dif- 
ferent and special ways without any further changes. Taken as 
basic decisions, there would seem to be no way of refuting either 
position, and to this extent at least, ontology is independent of 
science. There is no way to refute the instrumentalist’s denial 
of the belief-character of various theories which he continues to 
employ. We may charge his implicit conception of the nature of 
belief with being tenuous and merely verbal, and we may declare 
his disavowals of belief to be rather hollow unless he gives up 
using the sentences which he claims intellectually to disavow. 
Yet, if he sticks to his guns, and continues to remind us that we 
all use all kinds of objects which we hold meaningless, and feel 
no guilt upon reflection in continuing to use them, then he is 
secure. Ontology, then, is relative to the person, and independent 
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of the used language. Just as our common use of available 
technology does not commit us all equally to the same beliefs, so 
our common use of scientific language does not dictate that we 
should all draw the same line between literal sense and nonsense 
therein. 

Coming back to our modified empiricism now, it appears 
that if pragmatism, in choosing to deny it, does not thereby 
refute it, instrumentalism renders it trivial. For if the range of 
our beliefs is freely specifiable by intellectual decision independent- 
ly of the content of our discourse, we can always guarantee E’s 
adequacy by simply deciding to exclude recalcitrant sentences 
from this range. Our judgments of recalcitrance will, of course, 
vary; but one consistent with our modified empiricism is trivially 
always possible. 

If, however, we interpret our modified empiricist problem 
more stringently and more objectively, i.e., as not allowing for 
such a trivial answer, we must require of the empiricist fictionalist 
not simply that he appropriately adjust his terminology of belief but 
that he provide a method for eliminating transcendental terms 
and theories from scientific discourse, or of treating them within 
his discourse otherwise than as significant. 


17. Syntactic Fictionalism. 


One such course open to the fictionalist is to provide a syntax 
for transcendental theories. Goodman and Quine * have in part 
thus dealt with the problem of treating mathematics nominal- 
istically. Unable, at the time of their study, to translate all of 
mathematics into a nominalistic language, they developed a 
nominalistic syntax language enabling them to talk about and 
deal with the untranslated residue, thus independently supporting 
the claim that this residue could be treated as mere machinery 
without literal significance. Though, in one sense, they did not 
eliminate this residue, they did go considerably beyond a mere 
statement that it might be considered as machinery only. For 
they provided an alternative language without the (to them at 


* N. Goodman and W. V. Quine, “Steps Toward a Constructive 
Nominalism,” Journal of Symbolic Logic, XII (1947), pp. 105-122. 
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that time) objectionable features of the original, such that it was 
capable of doing much the same job. As they put their view, 
“our position is that the formulas of platonistic mathematics are, 
like the beads of an abacus, convenient computational aids which 
need involve no question of truth. What is meaningful and 
true in the case of platonistic mathematics as in the case of the 
abacus is not the apparatus itself, but only the description of it: 
the rules by which it is constructed and run. These rules we do 
understand, in the strict sense that we can express them in 
purely nominalistic language. The idea that classical mathematics 
can be regarded as mere apparatus is not a novel one among 
nominalistically minded thinkers; but it can be maintained only 
if one can produce, as we have attempted to above, a syntax 
which is itself free from platonistic commitments. At the same 
time, every advance we can make in finding direct translations for 
familiar strings of marks will increase the range of the mean- 
ingful language at our command (p. 122).” 


Such a syntactical approach has relevance far beyond the 
question of platonistic mathematics. It is in general open to 


the fictionalist who wishes to disavow the belief-character of 
some segment of received scientific discourse in more than the 
trivial sense discussed above in connection with instrumentalism. 
In the special case of nominalism, it was by no means initially 
obvious that a syntax could be constructed without platonistic 
features. Having such a syntax for mathematics, it seems possible 
to extend it to specified parts of empirical science by addition of 
predicates applicable to the extra-logical notation contained there- 
in. In particular, such syntax could be developed for tran- 
scendental theories which the fictionalist cannot eliminate through 
translation but which he finds it objectionable to take as signifi- 
cant. For the non-nominalist who objects to taking as signifi- 
cant some particular transcendental theory, the task is, of course, 
much easier, for he has available all the tools of platonistic 
syntax. In a less trivial sense than that of instrumentalism, then, 
our modified empiricism may be feasible through syntactic con- 
struction. Note again, incidentally, that ontology turns out 
independent of our received scientific discourse, through the 
possibility of variable syntactic reinterpretation, and that only such 
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elements as are needed for the applicability of syntactic predicates 
may be sufficient in the extreme case. 


18. Eliminative Fictionalism. 


We may, finally, require our modified empiricism to show 
how transcendental terms may be eliminated from scientific 
discourse in favor of some other object-language discourse which 
is equivalent in some appropriate sense. Here it is well to recall 
tliat transcendental theories are justified generally as making 
possible the statement of comprehensive relationships (in desirable 
ways) on the observable level. Thus, if a way could be shown of 
appropriately stating these observational relationships in some 
theory, S, which otherwise differed from its transcendental 
counterpart only by lacking sentences with any transcendental 
term, S would be, in a reasonable sense, equivalent to that coun- 
terpart. 

One such method is that of Craig, who states as one of his 
results, “... if K is any recursive set of non-logical (individual, 
function, predicate) constants, containing at least one predicate 
constant, then there exists a system whose theorems are exactly 
those theorems of T in which no constants other than those of K 
occur. In particular, suppose that T expresses a portion of a 
natural science, that the constants of K refer to things or events 
regarded as ‘observable,’ and that the other constants do not 
refer to ‘observables’ and hence may be regarded as ‘theoretical’ 
or ‘auxiliary.’ Then there exists a system which does not 
employ ‘theoretical’ or ‘auxiliary’ constants and whose theorems 
are the theorems of T concerning ‘observables.’ ” ” 

Professor Hempel, discussing Craig’s method, states concisely 
what is involved and what sense of “equivalence” is here relevant: 
“Craig’s result shows that no matter how we select from the 
total vocabulary Vr’ of an interpreted theory T’ a subset Vs of 
experiential or observational terms, the balance of Vr’, constitut- 


* W. Craig, “On Axiomatizability Within a System,” Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, XVIII (1953), p. 31, text and n. 9. See also W. Craig, 
“Replacement of Auxiliary Expressions,” Philosophical Review, LXV 
(1956), pp. 38-55. 
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ing the ‘theoretical terms,’ can always be avoided in sense (c).” 
This sense, which Hempel distinguishes from definability and 
translatability, he calls “functional replaceability” and describes 
as follows, “The terms of T might be said to be avoidable if there 
exists another theory Ts, couched in terms of Vs, which is ‘func- 
tionally equivalent’ to T in the sense of establishing exactly the 
same deductive connections between Vs sentences as T.” 

Professor Hempel offers, however, two reasons against the 
scientific use of Craig’s method, “no matter how welcome the 
possibility of such replacement may be to the epistemologist.” 
One reason is that the functionally equivalent replacing system 
constructed by Craig’s method “always has an infinite set of 
postulates, irrespective of whether the postulate set of the original 
theory is finite or infinite, and that his result cannot be essential- 
ly improved in this respect. ... This means that the scientist 
would be able to avoid theoretical terms only at the price of 
forsaking the comparative simplicity of a theoretical system with 
a finite postulational basis, and of giving up a system of theoretical 
concepts and hypotheses which are heuristically fruitful and sug- 
gestive—in return for a practically unmanageable system based 


upon an infinite, though effectively specified, set of postulates 


” 30 


in observational terms. 


It should be obvious that any proposal like Craig’s for meet- 
ing our present demand for elimination of transcendental terms 
will be judged in various ways in accordance with varying approval 
of its tools and subsidiary concepts. Moreover, such variation may 
be independent of the question of modified empiricism as such. 
In particular, a dissatisfaction with systems containing infinite, 
effectively specified sets of postulates may or may not be justified, 
but is at any rate independent of modified empiricism as we have 
formulated it. Further, though the relevant notions of heuristic 
fruitfulness and suggestiveness, simplicity, and practicality are not 
very precise, suppose it granted that Craig’s functionally equiva- 
lent system is indeed inferior to its counterpart in all these 
respects. This is irrelevant to our modified empiricism. If 


* C. G. Hempel, “Implications of Carnap’s Work for the Philosophy 
of Science,” to appear in the forthcoming Carnap volume of the Library 
of Living Philosophers. 
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Craig’s replacing system renders such empiricism possible, this 
represents an intellectual gain no worse for the fact that the 
system is unwieldy and not likely to be used by the practicing 
scientist. The case is analogous to ordinary definition, where 
we try to minimize the complexity of our primitive basis at the 
cost of replacing short and handy definienda by cumbersome defi- 
nientia in terms of a simple few primitives. Obviously, no one 
intends these definientia to be used in practice in place of their 
definienda, but neither does anyone seriously maintain that their 
formulation therefore represents less of an intellectual gain. 


One may however, with Goodman, ™ suggest the infinity of 
postulates in Craig’s replacing system not as representing a prac- 
tical difficulty, but rather as indicating that the deductive character 
of the original system is not sufficiently reflected by its re- 
placement. That is to say, if transcendental theories serve to 
enable finite postulation, no replacement is equivalent deductively 
in every relevant sense if it fails to serve thus also, even though 
it does accurately reflect the whole class of relevant postulates- 
or-theorems (assertions) of the original. If specific empiricist 
programs are to be interpreted in accord with this point of view, 
then, even granted Craig’s result, they are not proven generally 
achievable, and continue to represent non-trivial problems in 
individual cases. It seems to me, however, that if we take these 
programs as requiring simply the reflection of non-transcendental 
assertions into replacing systems without transcendental terms, 
then we do not distort traditional notions of empiricism, and 
we have to acknowledge that Craig’s result does the trick; the 
further cited problems remain but they are independent of em- 
piricism as above formulated. 


Professor Hempel’s second reason against the scientific use 
of Craig’s method is that “The application of scientific theories 
in the prediction and explanation of empirical findings involves 
not only deductive inference, i.e., the exploitation of whatever 
deductive connections the theory establishes among statements 


" This point was made by Goodman in correspondence with the 
present writer. 
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representing potential empirical data, but it also requires 
procedures of an inductive character, and some of these would 
become impossible if the theoretical terms were avoided.” He 
illustrates in terms of the following four sentences, where ‘magnet’ 
is taken to be a theoretical, i.e., non-observational term: 


(5.1) The parts obtained by breaking a rod-shaped magnet in two 
are again magnets. 


(5.2) If is a magnet, then whenever a small piece y of iron filing 
is brought into contact with z, then y clings to z. In symbols: 
Mz > (y) (Fry > Cry) 

(5.3) Objects b and c were obtained by breaking object a in two, 

and a was a magnet and rod-shaped. 

(5.4) If d is a piece of iron filing that is brought into contact with 

b, then d will cling to b. 
Now, says Hempel, given (5.3) (and assuming (5.2)), we are 
able to deduce, with the help of (5.1), such sentences as (5.4). 
But (5.3) is non-observational, containing ‘Ma’, itself not 
deducible from observational sentences via (5.2) which states 
only a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for it. Thus, if 
(5.4) is to be connected by our theory here with other observa- 
tional sentences, an inductive step is necessary, leading to (5.3), 
i.e., to ‘Ma’ specifically, from observational sentences. E.g., 
‘Ma’ might be inductively based on a number of instances of ‘Fay > 
Cay,’ assuming that we have no instance of ‘Fay .~ Cay’. This is 
so, since such instances confirm ‘(y) (Fay > Cay)’, which, by 
(5.2), partially supports ‘Ma’. Thus, our hypothesis (5.1) takes 
us, in virtue of (5.2), from some observational sentences, i.e., 
instances of ‘Fay =) Cay’, to observational sentences such as (5.4), 
but the transition requires certain inductive steps along the way. 
But though Craig’s functionally equivalent system retains all the 
deductive connections among observational sentences of the origi- 
nal system, it does not, in general, retain the inductive connec- 
tions among such sentences. Hempel concludes, “the transition, 
by means of the theory, from strictly observational to strictly 
observational sentences usually requires inductive steps, namely 
the transition from some set of observational sentences to some 
non-observational sentence which they support inductively, and 
which in turn can serve as a premise in the strictly deductive 
application of the given theory.” 
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With respect to this argument, we might question by what 
theory of confirmation ‘(y) (Fay > Cay)’ supports ‘Ma’; it surely 
is not Hempel's satisfaction criterion of confirmation.” But this is 
irrelevant to the important point brought out by Hempel’s 
argument, viz., that since functionally equivalent systems (of 
Craig’s type) are not logically equivalent to their originals, they 
need not (on any likely view of confirmation) sustain the same 
confirmation relations as these originals, even among purely 
observational sentences. And this despite the fact that they do 
preserve the same deductive relations among such sentences 
by retaining all original theorems couched in purely ob- 
servational terms. Thus, if we do not attempt an observational 
reduction of the whole of our theoretical discourse in given 
scientific domains via definition and translation or syntactic con- 
struction, but aim merely to isolate the observational part of such 
discourse, we must be careful to construe this part adequately, 
i.e., as comprising not only a deductive network but also a wider 
confirmational range. Specific empiricist programs would then 
seem to be not achievable generally by means of Craig’s result, 
in the light of Hempel’s argument. One further line of attack 
might be to clarify the inductive relation sufficiently to enable 
agreement on just which sentences confirm which, relative to a 
given theoretical system, and then to strive for an independent, 
observational specification of such confirmation-pairs, to sup- 
plement the appropriate Craigian equivalent.” A second ap- 
proach would be to try to meet each specific case by strengthening 
the replacing functional equivalent with hypotheses designed to 
yield just those inductive relations borne ‘by the original, in 
which we are particularly interested. 


*?“A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation,” Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, VIII (1943) pp. 122-143. See also C. G. Hempel, “Studies 
in the Logic of Confirmation,” Mind, N. S. LIV (1945), pp. 1-26 and 
97-121, especially pp. 107 ff. 

* It would also be desirable to clarify the notion of induction suffi- 
ciently to enable critical evaluation of the assumption that where the 
Craigian equivalent fails to reflect the confirmation relationships of the 
original theoretical system, it is itself confirmed to a lesser degree by the 
available evidence on which that original rests. Perhaps even more 
interesting would be the examination of the analogous assumption for the 
strengthened functional equivalent discussed immediately below. 
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In the case of Hempel’s above example, for instance, the 
inductive relation in question is between instances of ‘Fay > Cay’ 
plus the observational parts of (5.3), (objects b and ¢ were ob- 
tained by breaking object a in two [Bbca] and a was rod-shaped 
[Ra]) and (5.4). Such an inductive relation might also be expres- 
sed without theoretical terms by the following statement, which, 
owing to the universal quantification, can at best establish only 
an inductive relationship between its instances and the observa- 
tional sentence derived: 


(2) {{(y) (Fay > Cay). Rx) > (z) [( 3 w) (Bzwr) > (u) (Fzu > Cm))}* 


19. Summary and Conclusion. 


If our journey has yielded no single, easy solution as a 
climax, its difficulty has nevertheless earned for us the right to 
stop and get our bearings. For we have traveled a long way from 
the conception of empiricism as a shiny, new philosophical doctrine 
for weeding out obscurantism and cutting down nonsense wher- 
ever they crop up. We have, furthermore, seen that even if we 
take empiricism as the proposal of a general meaning-criterion 


in terms of translatability into a chosen artificial language, we 
run into trouble. We have thus come to restrict the empiricist’s 
job to providing merely an adequate sufficient condition of signifi- 
cance on an observational basis, in the form of an observational 
system capable of housing our scientific beliefs. 

Even this restricted task has, however, turned out to have 
quite difficult obstacles before it. While the inclusion of needed 
disposition terms seemed to us not as formidable a problem as 
hitherto thought, we found theoretical terms to be generally 
resistant to straightforward empiricist interpretation. Consider- 
ing this difficulty in the light of a number of recent approaches to 
philosophy of science, we found that the pragmatic rejection of 
our restricted empiricism does not constitute a refutation, while 
intrumentalism’s easy solution fulfills such empiricism in only the 
most trivial sense. Taking empiricism’s task as the provision 


* This formula is due to Professor Hempel, who suggested it to me 
as an improvement over my original version. 
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of an appropriate modification of scientific discourse itself rather 
than simply of our notions of belief, we found the possibility of 
syntactic reinterpretation promising, though less intuitively 
satisfying then a direct reinterpretation of the object-language 
of science proper. Our final examination of Craig’s method for 
eliminating theoretical terms wholly from such language while 
preserving its observational segment intact led to the conclusion 
that this method is, in itself, incapable of achieving the goal of 
our restricted empiricism. 

It appears, in sum, that even a modest empiricism is presently 
a hope for clarification and a challenge to constructive investiga- 
tion rather than a well-grounded doctrine, unless we construe 
it in a quite trivial way. Empiricists are perhaps best thought 
of as those who share the hope and accept the challenge—who 
refuse to take difficulty as a valid reason either for satisfaction 
with the obscure or for abandonment of effort. 


Harvard University. 





SYSTEM IN LECTURES 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


A little more than a year after the death of George Santayana in Rome on 
September 26, 1952, I was granted access to the considerable body of unpublished 
material that he had lefi to me to sort out, edit if necessary, and publish at my 
discretion. Not the least interesting of the documents I have so far examined 
is a large note-book, with the strong board cover torn off, of a course of lectures 
he first gave at Harvard in 1909-1910. These lectures, written in pencil, are 
entitled quite simply by Santayana a “System in Lectures;”* but at Emerson 
Hall in the departmental pamphlets (segments of the university catalogue 
enlarged and separately printed), they are listed as ‘22, Metaphysics: The 
Order of Knowledge and the Order of Nature. Lectures, theses, and private 
reading. MWF, 11:00.” The following description is then given of the 
course: 


The aim of this course is to make a systematic classification of the 
objects of human knowledge. Beginning with a skeptical inquiry into 
the scope of knowledge and its claims, the lectures will proceed to review 
the logical, material, and psychological spheres of objects, and to study 
their mutual relations. Numerous selections from classic and con- 
temporary writers, treating the points discussed in the lectures, will be 
assigned for reading, and reports on parts of this reading will be asked 
for from time to time. 


Unfortunately for us, it is only the first half-year of his “System in 
Lectures” that Santayana wished to retain*; to wit, the part dealing fully 
with the “Order of Knowledge”—although there is some overlapping into the 
“Order of Nature” as is evidenced externally by the list of assigned reading.‘ 
There is, however, in this mutilated note-book, a “Preface” in which first the 
use of the general title “Metaphysics” is indicated, and then the complex 
sub-title, distinguishing the two “orders,” is more fully explained. So all 
together we are hardly at a complete loss as to the themes of the lectures that 
composed the second half-year. 

As I am convinced this original “System in Lectures” is important in 
disclosing the subtle modifications of key-concepts that mark the transitional 
period between the Life of Reason (1905-1906) and the Realms of Being (1927- 
1940), its publication should place us in a better position to decide (if there 
is really a decision to be taken) whether we prefer what I might call Santa- 
yana I or Santayana II. Apart from this, I have found it most instructive as 
a penetrating criticism of standard and prevailing philosophical positions at 
the turn of the century. We must remember that Santayana was largely 


‘ The title given just above the “Preface.” 

* I am indebted to Professor Donald Williams of Harvard for having 
looked up and supplied me with the information from these sources. 

* The last lecture in the note-book is November 26, 1909. 

* Below, p. 659. 
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responsible at that time for what Professor John H. Randall, Jr. has so aptly 
called the ‘“‘naturalisation of the human imagination.” In these Harvard 
lectures a further sustained effort is being made to dispel those lingering mists 
of Idealism that sometimes veil the pages of the Life of Reason, albeit the mas- 
sive clouds of Hegel and Bradley and Royce have receded on the horizon. We 
may miss the eloquence of his discourse in Emerson Hall, but this old note- 
book is the next best thing to taking a course in philosophy under Santayana 
himself. And I propose to follow the sometimes-difficult pencilled text as 
closely as possible, even if the listing of topics, punctuation and spelling, etc., 
do not always stick to a fixed notational system. I have no desire to doctor the 
text: I want the reader to savour the movement of mind and pencil. 

Let us turn to the early “Preface,” in which Santayana explains the 
official title of his course, and attempts to sketch roughly the architecture of 
his “System in Lectures.” There is internal evidence, I believe, to show that 
this “‘Preface’’ represents his initial effort to see his new “system” as a 
whole,’ and it was no doubt composed sometime before he delivered the 
lectures in Emerson Hall. And he seems to have hesitated as to which “order” 
to begin with: in the ‘Preface’? he deals first with the “Order of Nature,” 
after defining his use of the term “Metaphysics.” By the time the course 
began, however, he had no doubt decided to start with the “Order of Know- 
ledge.” This is not only confirmed by the topics of the lectures, but there is 
an additional “Introduction” to “Part I, The Order of Knowledge” in the 
note-book. And of course his mature formulation of our cognitive claims in 
Scepticism and Animal Faith (1923) is further confirmation.‘ The text of the 
earlier “‘Preface” follows. 


DamieL Cory. 


SYSTEM IN LECTURES 1909-1910 
PREFACE 


The title “Metaphysics.” 


I use the word for convenience, in a literary sense, inasmuch 
as we are to consider subtle and ultimate questions. 


* See The Letters of George Santayana, p. 104, for the letter of May 16, 
1911, in which he writes to his sister Susana: “I am writing a brand new 
system of philosophy to be called ‘Three Realms of Being’—not the mineral, 
vegetable and animal, but something far more metaphysical, namely, 
Essence, Matter and Consciousness.” As is well known, this work later 
became four realms of being, Truth being added, and Consciousness 
changed to Spirit. See the “Supplementary Note,” below, p. 656. 

* See especially Ch. XII. 

" In the departmental pamphlets the course is listed as 22—an addi- 
tional proof that this “Preface” was written sometime before the lectures 
were actually delivered. 
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If it is supposed, however, that there is a special realm, not 
physical, mental, logical, or moral, but “metaphysical’— con- 
taining, for instance, souls, deities,* forces, destinies, unconscious 
purposes, governing “ideas,” etc.— a chief result of our analysis 
will be to show that no such realm is found or required, and that 
the notion of it is confused and chimeral. 


* Having mentioned deities among the metaphysical objects that 
are chimerical, I may as well explain myself at once on the subject 
of atheism. Imaginary and, if literally taken, absurd are all those 
gods of religion (including Jehovah) that have had altars, victims, 
and enemies. But reality, both material and ideal, has a constitution 
in which man is involved; and to this same reality his thoughts are 
inevitably directed. A sentiment of dependence and union arising as 
this reality is incidentally disclosed, is entirely just; and it is perhaps 
the core, or at least the upshot, of all religion. The world as I see it, 
then, contains no god; but it possesses the chief function which the 
gods were felt to exercise. 


II. Sub-title “The Order of Nature.” 


If we collated all known and conceivable objects—material, 
mental, logical, and moral—and defined their character and rela- 
tions, we should possess a complete science or philosophy. Human 
knowledge would then contain a true account of reality, in so far 
as reality is interesting or knowable to man. This is the aim of 
discovery and criticism. The order which the relations of these 
objects fixed among them—the Order of Nature—would then be 
retraced in thought without confusion. But experience is turbid; 
it imposes on objects, identifications and connections which they 
inherently do not warrant; its surveys are selective, its syntheses 
summary, its symbols ambiguous. The world, as it dawns upon 
man, is wrapped in a thick mist of mentality—first in passion and 
dreams, then in superstition and rhetoric." The mental veil is 
itself, of course, a part of the Order of Nature, and may be sur- 
veyed, and related to the rest of existence, with perfect lucidity; 
but before the psychologist comes to describe the mind as it truly 


*Cf. The Life of Reason (new one-volume edition), p. 28, where 
Santayana speaks of the birth of the idea of Nature: “At first much para- 
sitic drapery clings to that dynamic skeleton. Nature is drawn like a 
sponge heavy and dripping from the waters of sentience. It is soaked with 
inefficacious passions and overlaid with idle accretions.” 
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is, the mind has been the seat of false descriptions of many other 
things, and has remained largely unconscious of itself. The even- 
tual psychologist is this very mind, struggling to discern, and 
thereby to discount, its own vapours, and to abstract from the 
adventitious lights and shadows which its operation casts upon 
the scene. This operation, however, continues during the crit- 
icism; and at the same time it is directed towards defining the 
place which it fills in the Order of Nature. 

Here is a curious and complicated situation (studied by Kant) 
which obliges us, for the time being, to distinguish from the Order 
of Nature another Order, that in which experience reveals objects, 
_ until, revealing itself also among those objects, it is able to correct 
the errors which its peculiar method, or “personal equation,” had 
involved in perceiving the material, the mental, the logical, and 
the moral worlds. 


III. Sub-title “The Order of Knowledge.” 


The history or temporal evolution of experience evidently be- 
longs to the Order of Nature, and is a part—the mental part—of 


it. Experience at any point, however, presents a picture of the 
world in which there are probably inferred as well as given ele- 
ments, imposed as well as accepted groupings of objects. To 
study the Order of Knowledge is to challenge these mental infer- 
ences and associations, and then to reconstruct them, if necessary, 
upon avowed principles. It is to become conscious of assump- 
tions, and critical of beliefs. 

Such a criticism would not be needed if the advance of knowl- 
edge had been straight-forward and simply contemplative. Crit- 
icism is not the ideal preface to a system of philosophy.* If 

* Criticism presupposes facts and presupposes standards. These 
must be accepted simply, that is, dogmatically, before a criticism can 
be made, or the need of criticism be so much as suspected. We must 
know, for instance, that we have or are minds in the presence of an 
existing world before we can ask or answer the question: Is our mind 
capable of knowing existence? Had we no accepted notion of what 
our mind is, and what the world outside of it is, we could not find 


any diversity or incommensurability between them. Criticism can- 
not arise without knowledge.’ 


* The point hinges on his complex definition of “knowledge.” See 
the 5th Lecture on October 13. 
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science had been built up successfully by inspection and aggre- 
gation of objects, the time would have come when the order of 
human discovery would also have been inspected and described; * 
and the contrite work of criticism would have been rendered 
unnecessary by the smooth progress of psychology. But, as it is, 
the sciences, especially the mental sciences, are halting and con- 
fused: the world is full of impudent assertions; mythology and 
rhetoric are bred into the bone, and impose false solutions, and 
(what is more cruel) false problems upon the wisest of us. It 
becomes inevitable, if any sanity is to be attained, to begin with 
a general confession and emptying of the mind, and a shaking 
out of our wrinkled and musty conscience in the fresh air. 


This last sentence of the “Preface” indicates that Santayana has decided 
to follow in the steps of Descartes and begin his “System in Lectures” by 
adopting the method of “provisional doubt.” And this is in fact just what 
he does in his opening lectures.'' Nevertheless, I am convinced that he was 
not satisfied with the “Preface’’—at least as a whole. Perhaps he found it (as 
I for one have) a bit too involved and confused. Whether or not my surmise 
in this matter is correct, we have in the note-book an extra “Introduction” 
to Part I, The Order of Knowledge. I find it a clearer and more succinct state- 
ment of his fundamental distinction between the two “‘orders,”’ and I suspect 
that, after defining his literary use of the term “metaphysics,” he may have 
used it in his first lecture where the official title of his course is to be explained. 
At any rate, when both the “Preface” and the “Introduction” have been 
presented we should all be in a better position to appreciate the development 
and themes of his “System in Lectures.” The text of the “Introduction” 
follows. 


“ [| find this passage very difficult and obscure. How could the 
scientific world have been “built up successfully” by an “inspection” 
unhampered by the relativity and distortion introduced by the human 
perspective? Is Santayana suggesting that if there had been no imagina- 
tion, or point of view, we might simply have inspected and arranged 
“objects” (be they mental, physical or logical) in their correct “orders” 
and groupings? 

“ See below. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


The Order of Knowledge 


I. What I mean by the Order of Knowledge, as contrasted 
with the Order of Nature, can be easily seen by an example. I 
study genealogy and discover my great-great grandfather. In the 
Order of my Knowledge he is inferred from documents and relics; 
in the Order of Nature he was not inferred, but produced, and he 
existed before me. My faculties are inherited from him; had he 
not been human I should not have been so. Nevertheless, in the 
Order of Knowledge my faculties condition what I can discover 
and imagine about him; so that my idea of him is posterior to 
me both in time (for had I not existed I should never have known 
of him) and in character (since it is only in terms of my own 
experience and imagination that I can conceive him). 

We see from this that the Order of Nature is an order of 


genesis or production among existences; the Order of Knowledge, 
on the other hand, is an order of analysis, or of inference, among 
ideas.” In many cases, as in the knowledge of the past, the two 
orders are directly contrary or complementary and traverse the 
same facts in opposite directions. The past flows into the present; 
but the present is the seat and source of all knowledge of the past. 


ll. The Order of Nature has no beginning, or one that is 
unassignable: but the Order of Knowledge has its beginning ever 
present, in what is called the Immediate. It is always possible, 
and sometimes salutary, to contract and suck in the universe of 
knowledge into the passing experience of knowing or thinking. 
From this vital centre the universe of knowledge radiates; extin- 
guish the central spark, and all the rays disappear. Close the 
eyes, and the most distant perspectives vanish, in their character 


* In Scepticism and Animal Faith (Ch. XII), Santayana has dis- 
tinguished an “order of evidence” from an "order of discovery” (order of 
knowledge) and an “order of genesis” (order of nature). This third 
“order of evidence” formulates the various steps of “animal faith” taken 
from the “apex of scepticism” or “solipsism of the present moment.” 
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of perspectives; for though the objects formerly reached by knowl- 
edge remain, in the order of nature, just what they were before,” 
the view which at once disclosed and foreshortened them has 
ceased to exist. 

The Order of Knowledge has its origin at the point of view. 
This is the moving core of experience, accompanying us as we 
live; and all that is ever known must impinge upon that centre, 
be painted (as it were) in the sphere or the cone of light that 
surrounds it, and travels with it. 

Here follows the text of the lectures, with the topics to be discussed— 


and no doubt enlarged upon by Santayana in the classroom—listed and 
generally stated in rather terse language. 


1st Lecture: October 1, 1909. 
Title of course explained." 


I. A system of objects: common knowledge surveyed. 

But this survey becomes confused and enigmatical, 1st be- 
cause of various vistas, not compatible, as in common sense and 
religion, 2nd puzzle about the validity or objectivity of what is 
given spontaneously or subjectively. 


II. Hence, occasional need of criticism and provisional 


doubt. (Criticism not really elementary, but at present a needful 
preliminary.“ 


2nd Lecture: October 4. 


I. Difficulty of doubting. This overcome by remember- 
ing, (a) conditions of experience (Kant); (b) illusions of sense; 
(c) illusions of passion; (d) dreams. This knowledge contradicts 
scepticism.” 


‘** This passage reveals quite unambiguously the realistic ground of 
Santayana’s new “System in Lectures.” Nature, for Santayana, is the 
primordial background of human experience, rather than—as for Bradley 
—a one-sided “construction” or “abstraction” that violates the unutterable 
harmony and unity of the Absolute. 

* See the “Preface” and “Introduction.” 

** Cf. last paragraph of the “Preface.” 

** That is to say, unless we assume the reliability of the “knowledge” 
gained through sense-experience and science, how can we classify the 
“illusions” of sense and passion? Even if all “life is a dream,” the 
pattern of our dream will break up into reliable and aberrant objects. 
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Il. Granting that “life is a dream”, have I reached the limit 
of scepticism? No: it is knowledge of a different world from the 
material that I have. I still think that I know my own history, 
and that experience is a flur. This can be doubted, although it is 
the most elementary of perceptions. Its validity, however, is not 
involved in its character. Your memory en bloc might be fal- 
lacious: your sense of movement in the present might be fallacious. 


8rd Lecture: October 8. 


I. The denial of change is supported by strong (1) dialec- 
tical and (2) epistemological arguments. (a) Transition is 
unintelligible. (b) Contiguity (if real) is a spanned contiguity.” 


Il. Granting, then, that there is no flux, am I at thee ‘ 
No: I have spoken of “myself.” I have imagined a lot of (or a 
single) presences to one or more “selves.” This is doubtful. 
Descartes (and others) say that we have something sure left: the 
“Self,” and “soliloquy.” But if this means something “pre- 
liminary,” it is not given, save by verbal suggestion or illegitimate 
connotation of terms. Categories must be criticised too. 


III. Descartes and Fichte and Schopenhauer think of the 
skeleton or abstract form of given experience. But this is not 
given immediately. What is given is some quality of ideal or 
represented being. 


IV. The “Immediate” is known by acquaintance, by noting 
inherent characters, with no implication of any antecedent “sub- 
ject” or external “object.” The minimum is therefore some par- 
ticular essence present or given. (Cf. Hume’s “perception.” This, 
however, suggests that it is a personal or mental fact; which is 
true, as we shall find, but which is not known to begin with). 

Result: In doubting we come ultimately upon some imme- 
diate quality or given essence. This, whatever it may be, is the 
Immediate.” 


‘** Psychologically, the contiguity of objects lies within the “unity 
of apperception.” 

** Cf. Scepticism and Animal Faith, Ch. VI, “Ultimate Scepticism.” 
“The sceptic has here withdrawn into the intuition of a surface form, 
without roots, without origin or environment, without a seat or a locus; a 
little universe, an immaterial absolute theme, rejoicing merely in its own 
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4th Lecture: October 11. 


The utmost scepticism halts at something or other which 
(1) is what it is, i.e., an Essence (or has a definite character) but, 
for all we know, it is (2) not an appearance to anything else (not 
the perception, act, or passion of a person), (3) not the appear- 
ance of anything else (not the quality of a substance). (4) It 
does not occur or ezist, if by existence we mean local or temporal 
presence among other things. (In so far as it is present to me, 
I amit). (5) It is a mere possibility in respect to occurrence or 
existence (its intensity of being notwithstanding). (6) It is its 
own ground and indefeasible. (7) It is eternal—not ever-lasting. 
(This [7] is very important from the mathematical, poetical, and 
religious point of view). (8) It is known by acquaintance or 
intuition, and has no non-dialectical connections. (To have non- 
dialectical connections, those irrelevant to essence, is the defini- 
tion of existence." These are known by opinion only). 


5th Lecture: October 13. 


Transitional Episode, on the meaning of the word “Knowl- 
edge.” 


I. Intuition, noting the inherent characters of some essence, 
with no implication as to an antecedent “subject” or underlying 
“substance.” This acquaintance with a form or possibility, 
being acquaintance with something ideal and self-defined, is cer- 
tain knowledge in the sense that it proves what it presents as a 
mere form or possibility to be such a form or possibility. No 
error is to be feared where no status” is given to the essence 
selected; for the variety of essence is infinite, and nothing can be 
selected by thought which is not found in the realm of essence, 


quality. This theme, being out of all adventitious relations and not in 
the least threatened with not being the theme it is, has not the contingency 
nor the fortunes proper to an existence; it is simply that which it 
inherently, logically, and unchangeably is” (p. 39). 

* In the Realms of Being, Santayana usually defines existence as 
being in “external,” “contingent” or “adventitious” relations, as compared 
with the “internal,” “logical” or “aesthetic” relations proper to essences. 

* That is, no status in the field of existence. Every essence has its 
eternal, logical status in the realm of essence. 
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though much may be found in the realm of essence which, by us, 
or by any actual intellect, cannot be thought. Any essence would 
be thinkable, however, to an intellect or sentiency (I mean the 
pensée of Descartes) made ad hoc: since by intellect we mean 
a capacity to apprehend essence. All essence is, by definition, 
knowable; and the notion of something unknowable, in the sense 
of something not having an essence, is the notion of something 
impossible and self-contradictory. 


II. Spontaneous Opinion, cognitive attitude or claim, which 
arises when (corresponding with the transitional character of 
existence and bodily life) a feeling for the absent, imminent, or 
latent arises, together with the claim to represent it. That there 
is anything latent is (as we have seen) doubtful: but life carries 
a belief in the latent with it, and it carries a power to bring the 
latent to light. This belief is an imperfect or soi-disant knowl- 
edge; but it may, in any degree, be a true and adequate opinion. 

This spontaneous opinion may be called “faith’—vital or 
natural faith. Its object is “unknowable” in the sense that, while 
faith lasts, its object cannot be intuited; what is intuited or 
immediate is the idea of it, the possibility that it exists elsewhere, 
and has (among other characters probably) the characters which 
the idea presents. All objects of memory, and common science 
(even the mass of mathematical knowledge not instantly intuited, 
but merely remembered or reported) belong to this category of 
“faith” and are, in this sense, opined or believed in, and not 
“known.” 


III. Conventional Knowledge, or spontaneous opinions sup- 
porting or corroborating one another. Opinion, when cumulative 
and dependent on “verification” loses (as Hume says) in certainty 
because it grows more and more remote from intuition, and each 
step in confirmation brings in a new possibility of error: but it 
gains in conventional authority, because it is more widely based 
upon life, even if it be an illusion essentially. 


The fact that an opinion is confirmed is known only by 
spontaneous opinion. The confirmation, if actual, adds nothing 
to the authority of an opinion: for it is as easy for an error to 
occur twice as once. 
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Errors are sometimes difficult to repeat, not because they are 
errors, but because the bodily habit that produces them is contrary 
to prevalent or to necessary bodily habits,” so that it is arrested 
by them, or, being fatal, arrests them and itself together. Truths 
may suffer the same opposition. 


6th Lecture: October 15. 
[Definition of the word “Knowledge” continued. |] 


IV. Alleged Demonstrative Knowledge of the transcendent. 

This is what, to many, is probably the ideal of knowledge. 
They think they can “prove” by reasoning or evidence that some 
opinion of theirs is certain. But the proof is either an appeal 
to other opinions, i.e., to faith, or to intuition, which implies 
nothing about existence, i.e., about non-dialectical relations of 
the essence intuited. 

Demonstrative knowledge of the transcendent does not exist 
and is impossible. 

Demonstration has two parts and two kinds of validity. 


(1) It is the insight into the relation of parts within an 
essence—a mere survey of what the essence is. As discourse, in 
its survey, arrests each term in these relations, this term is seen 
to be a separable essence for apprehension, but one essentially 
related to the greater essence * of which it was a part. 

Discourse that passes from the whole of an essence to one of 
its constituent terms, and isolates this term in apprehension, is 
analytic discourse or abstraction. 

Discourse that passes from an essence to another essence of 
which the first becomes a constituent part, is synthetic discourse 
or dialectic. 

The force of both kinds of knowledge is merely the force 
of intuition. 


(2) The other part of demonstration is historical, depend- 


* Cf. Character and Opinion in the United States, p. 59, “Error is a 
biological accident,” etc. 

** “Complex essence” is Santayana’s usual term. See the chapter 
with that title in Realm of Essence. 
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ing on recognition, and has only the validity of conventional 
knowledge or, at best, of spontaneous opinion (when the recog- 
nition is immediate). 


Definitions of Discourse. 


Dialectical discourse, or discourse simply, is the perusal of 
essence, either analytically or synthetically. 

1. It is an Experience (since it moves). Its direction is 
arbitrary and contingent (since whether the survey be synthetic 
or analytic, the dialectical relations perceived are the same, and 
are eternal). 


2. Experience (for us) is never pure discourse. As dis- 
course is itself contingent and (in its approach a point of view) 
irrelevant to the essence it surveys, so experience is largely con- 
tingent and irrelevant to discourse altogether. Experience selects 
from essences: experience skips from essence to essence without 
dialectical relations. 


3. Result: Discourse is experience; yet experience is largely 


irrelevant or rebellious to discourse, and discourse is merely 
incidental to experience.* 


* Essence is to existence what space is to matter. It is room for 
existence: any part of it might also exist. But if, per adventure, all 
essence existed, as if all space were filled, seamlessly and indivisibly, 
apparently space would have been solidified into matter, and essence 
into existence. No: for the existence of a part only would then be a 
non-existent possibility. (Would the emptiness of a part of space 
also be possible, so that a material plenum would still be different 
from space? I think so; but those who regard space metaphysically 
as if it had to se tenir in the absence of all else, might have to deny it). 


7th Lecture: October 18. 


I. We have seen that the only certain knowledge (if knowl- 
edge it be called) is that which Intuition gives us of Essence. Is 
this a possible resting-place? Not while we live. It may be a 
satisfactory goal; it may be a divine, and animal, state: it is not 
the sort of knowledge (i.e. faith) proper to human nature. 


II. Suppose we lend ourselves to animal faith, or spon- 


8 
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taneous opinion, what will it first yield? We have forestalled the 
answer in speaking of Demonstration. For we have seen that: 
(1) If demonstration is to be not mere intuition of a result, but 
solution of a previous question, the terms in the solution must 
be identified by a transcendent intent, or an intent to transcend, 
with those in the question. That is, a repeated appearance or 
apprehension of the same essence must be admitted. This re- 
peated appearance = an ezistential flur. (2) In the analytic or 
synthetic survey of essences (or “discourse”), a point of view 
and direction alien to the essences themselves had also been 
admitted; which amounted to a contingent, biassed and partial 
experience of essence. This experience again is an ezistential 
flux. (3) Finally, we saw that dialectical discourse (though an 
experience) is not the whole of experience as we find it. Essences 
appear otherwise than by the tracing (analytically or syn- 
thetically) of their dialectical relations. (4) The existential flux 
(as we experience it) is therefore irrational: (a) irrational in its 
status—-since it exists; (b) irrational in its method—-since its parts 
(when not discourse but experience) are mutually irrelevant; 
(c) irrational in its warrant—since we know it only by spon- 
taneous opinion or faith. 


Ill. The first allegation of Animal Faith is, then, that there 
is a repeated appearance and non-dialectical juxtaposition of 
essences: in a word, that there is EXISTENCE—a standing out * 
from Essence. 


* Is this perhaps the Fall of Lucifer? Is this perhaps the Crea- 
tion of the World? To éte90v—not other than itself or the One, but 
alien to the Intelligible or Novus. 


8th Lecture: October 20. 


1. Shall we stop in our belief where we are now, i.e., with 
the realm of essence above and below an irrational flux of imme- 
diate phenomena? (“Life is one damn thing after another.”) This 
would be radical empiricism or the doctrine that, in existence as 
in essence, all is surface. Existence would = experience. 


2. This doctrine perfectly possible. (Refute transcendental 
argument against it; viz: a series cannot be unless synthesised, 
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substituted for a series cannot be known unless synthesised. But 
the knowledge or view of the series is internal to some of its terms: 
which does not prevent these terms from being really members of 
such a series as they represent ideally to themselves). We passed 
it on the way down, and a determined sceptic might doubt more 
than what this doctrine denies: he might, for instance, doubt 
the flux. 


3. The circumstance removes, however, one reason that 
radical empiricists fancy they have for their opinion: viz., that it 
is a safe, minimal, critical view. It is a bit of arbitrary, though 
meagre, faith. It is a sort of causal Protestantism. It is not crit- 
ical or ultimate or “radical” at all. It is a conventional view of 
experience. 


4. It assumes more than the flux. For it assumes that 
memory of the flux is veracious, i.e., that the later terms inherit 
and regard the earlier. This presupposes (a) a certain principle 
of inheritance or causation among the terms, and (b) a certain 
principle of representative knowledge. 


5. The trouble with this attitude is not that it is sceptical 
(which it is not), nor that it is dogmatic (which it is); but that, 
being dogmatic, it poses for critical. 


6. If we accept the dogmatic principles (flux, representative 
knowledge, and causation in the forward direction) , need or may 
we apply these principles so as to get a flat experience only? 


7. Causation (if it must be uninterrupted, continuous, and 
traceable) not possible between the surface data of experience. If 
it means loose, occasional affinities or resurrection among facts 
(of the superstitious sort) it might obtain. But it would then not 
justify any science. It would not be reliable; it would not be 
proportional; it would not be continuous or datable; it would 
not be perpetual. Yet how like life, as the common mind takes 
life! The world of nature would be like the world of grace. 


8. How much experience? What is remembered only? 
What is powerfully suggested? The means of this suggestion is 
the observed or divined conduct of bodies. 
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9. The continuity of bodies is the only basis (ground) for 
assuming or distributing remote experience. 


10th” Lecture: October 22. 


1. Inheritance or causation among the terms of the flux may 
be conceived (as Bergson does) as a continuation of the first into 
the second. This obtains only in immediate memory; i.e., of 
things just gone. 


2. To say that all experience is subject (potentially) to 
immediate memory is a gratuitous and insolent dogma. You 
cannot say anything about all experience. It may be what it likes. 


3. We may observe occasionally a continuous presence or 
transformation of things. This gives us the idea of belonging | 
together and explaining one the other, because nothing more is 
found as we proceed. , 


4. Repetition is (psychologically) like continuance. An 
object reappearing is identified with its previous appearance. (Cf. 
Hume: repetitions identified) We do not, however, ask the ground 


of constantly observable things. 


Note. 


This is the quality of common thought. A vague inexplicable 
flux. Some islets of familiarity, some stepping-stones in the sea. 
Instincts and a vague trust carries us (like animals) from thinkable 
point to point in life. These are mere resting-places for intention or 
memory over an unreclaimed, unforseen area. No wonder that those 
who dwell on things at this level should be indeferminists; i.e., 
should say the flux is partly methodless madness. 


* In text as 10th, rather than 9th. There are complications in the 
Note-Book anent the placing of this lecture and the next, which is listed 
as the 13th. The reader must remember that Santayana worked over these 
lectures for several terms, and undoubtedly redistributed his material to 
suit not only the exigencies of the lecture-hour, but the !ogical unfoldment 
of his concepts as well. I have followed my principle of copying the text 
as closely as possible, even at the cost of repeating certain topics which 
Santayana may have left out the second time. Another factor that may 
have disturbed the dating of the lectures is that it is not always possible 
to determine from the text just when certain “recapitulations” or “reports” 
on assigned readings may have been delivered. 
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5. Apart from a separation of a calculable traceable latent 
reality from appearance, appearance will remain: (a) discon- 
tinuous in quality, unrepresentable (Pragmatism is despair about 
Truth); (b) undateable (the character of a fact will not settle its 
position in rebus); (c) disproportionate in its successive parts; 
(d) subject to total creation and extinction. (Cf. The Arabian 
Nights, Magic, “A tale told by an idiot”, Radical Empiricism, etc.) * 


6. We elude [?] dreams by the conception of substance; for 
often it is not facts in their entirety that remain, recur, or evolve, 
but aspects or elements of facts do so. Strictly considered, this 
alone is the case. (If we are to have continuity we must postulate 
it beneath the surface; i.e., of certain latent beings in the facts, 
either less or more than the appearance). Cf. Perspective: colour, 
apparent size, dove’s neck, etc. 


7. The arts, sciences, purposes in life prove that there is 
substance, if we trust the spontaneous opinion that arts, etc., 
exist and succeed. 


13th” Lecture: October 29. 


I. The postulate or category of substance may be advanced 
as if by an absolute fiat of an absolute “mind”. But (a) We know 
of no such antecedent “mind”. (b) Such a fiat is a mythical 
notion. (c) Even if such a “mind” could make such a fiat, why 
not some different fiat instead? There is no ground for this 
ground; no assurance that the transcendental fiat will be constant 
or is single.” 


II. In fact, however, the postulate or category of substance 
has an empirical ground; it is a suggestion of observation. Of 
course the latent, as such, can never appear: but often, in differ- 
ent repetitions or oscillations, evolutions or dissolutions, different 


24 6ém99 


5” is an instance of a repetition in the text of points made in the 
previous lecture under “7”. See the previous note. 

** See n. 23. 

** Cf. Realms of Being (one-volume edition) p. 216. “There is an 
infinite diversity of essences: what shall dissuade the fatality of existence, 
which must be groundless, from composing such changeful systems as it 
likes, on planes of being utterly incommensurable and incommunicable?” 
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terms appear; so that the terms present in one instance seem, on 
comparison, to supply gaps in the terms present in another 
instance. Thus the notion that in each sort of continuity observed 
there may be a greater, closer continuity observable. (The candle 
burning down) .” 


Note. 


Latency is latency per accidens, and quoad nos. Substance is 
substance [sic] relatively. It is not (nor need ever become) merely 
substance [sic]. It is at first (may always be) also phenomenon. 

. Substance is not unknowable: 
Substance need not be non-sensible.* 


14th Lecture: November 1. 


III.” The empirical sample of substance presents a latent 
continuity probably in some respect only (Cf. Lecture Oct 22, 


77 See the letter to William James (November 29, 1904) in The Letters 
of George Santayana. Pp. 68-69. “. . .if a candle which was nine inches 
long when left burning in an empty room is found to be six inches long 
on the observer’s return, was it ever really eight inches in length?... The 
eight-inch candle is something to be believed in, because in the material 
world which the intellect has discovered it is a needful element that counts 
and rewards our confidence in its reality. ... The world of science for 
us . . . would not be a mere fiction, but a real efficacious order discovered 
in the chaos of immediate experience . . . .” 

* This is a difficult “Note” to understand in the light of some things 
that Santayana seems to maintain about substance in his mature Realms 
of Being—e.g., “The realm of matter can never be disclosed either to hy- 
pothesis or to sensation in its presumable inmost structure and ultimate 
extent, etc.” (Preface, p. xii.) Perhaps the following passage from an 
unpublished MS I have lately examined will help us: 

“Of course things as they are have some essence-—to be as they are 
is to have the essence they have. But language—which so terribly domi- 
nates European philosophy—may lead us to ask what, apart from the 
essences that qualify it, the substance of things may be: as if the relation 
between object and attribute, which is proper to animal knowledge, when 
a living brain creates some image, were reproduced in the constitution of 
the object itself. But the object does not exist by being an object: that is 
the fallacy of Egotism: the object exists by being what it is.” 

What Santayana is really maintaining is that material “things” only 
become “objects” when they enter into a perceptual situation. They are 
only “latent” or “unknowable” from the provincial standpoint of our 
intermittent human experience: the nets of perception can only gather a 
few fishes of appropriate size and flavour. 

* In text as “III”. Continuation of discussion in previous «lecture. 
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“5"). The qualities which, if maintained latently, would be 
mutually contradictory, are ephemeral. Hence the non-latency of 
secondary qualities, and the latency of primary qualities. 


IV. Substance is therefore Matter: i.e., so much of objects 
as is traceable in space, time, quantity, proportion, and specific 
potentiality. Cf. J. S. Mill: Matter is the substance of mind. 
When we consider how substance is postulated, the redundancy 
of the mental is natural. We have reached the ideal of science. 


15th Lecture: November 3. 


I. If substance is to be a constant existence it cannot contain 
the ephemeral features of the flux. 


II. If it is to be a causal or supporting or explaining exist- 
ence, it must be in process or flux, like the appearances it explains. 


Ili. To fulfil its transcendental function it must be a dedu- 
cible flux,” a constancy in change, a changeless law governing 
changeless elements in a changeless medium. That is, it must be 
a mechanism of matier.” 


IV. Redundant appearances must be dependent on hetero- 
geneous, but fixed, states of the substance. (They may not be 
heterogeneous in their isolated essence—they might resemble the 


* As the “flux of existence” is essentially irrational (see 7th Lecture, 
“II” [4]), it is difficult to understand how Santayana can speak of it as 
being a “deducible flux.” It may be a “construction” from experience 
that faithfully enough represents the existential flux. I am afraid that this 
is another instance of the Idealistic climate of philosophy that enveloped 
the fresh seeds of Realism at the turn of the century, and sometimes dis- 
torted their natural growth. 

** In the new one-volume edition of the Life of Reason, which Santa- 
yana revised in the last year of his life, he was very wary of the word 
“mechanism.” In the above passage, “changeless elements in a changeless 
medium” is violently pre-Relativity. Perhaps the reason that Santayana 
destroyed the second-half of his “System in Lectures” (treating of the 
“Order of Nature”) is that he came to feel profoundly dissatisfied with it 
in the light of future reflection on scientific developments. Cf. the fol- 
lowing passage from Realms of Being (one-volume edition) pp. 276-77: 
“Existence can have no general or stable medium deeper than itself, such 
as an absolute space or time through which it should flow and which in 
some respects would control its formation.” 
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appearance they cause—but they must be heterogeneous in their 
operation or status). 


V. Common sense and science are right when they are 
materialistic, and they always are so when rational. 


Skepsis anD RECONSTRUCTION ™” 


I 


Stages of Scepticism 
“Facilis descensus Averno.” 

I. Conventional belief may be discredited by: 1. The con- 
tradiction of systems; e.g., religion and common sense. 2. Known 
conditions of knowing making “knowledge” subjective. (Kant). 
3. Illusions. of sense and passion and dreams. 

Let us say: Ist Resut: 
Life is a dream, surveyed in memory. 


Il. Memory would still vouch for the history of this dream— 


But: 1. Memory may be fallacious (and only fancy). 2. The 
present sense of (movement and) change may be (static and) 
changeless. For (to support this doubt) we have: (a) Dialectical 
proof that change is unintelligible: (b) Epistemological proof 
that succession, to be known, must be spanned by a non- 
successive apperception. 


Qnv Resutr: 


Solipsism of the present moment.” 


* No date is given in the Note-Book as to just when Santayana gave 
this résumé of the main paints so far expounded in his lectures. But it 
obviously came before his “Comparison of this description of the Order of 
Knowledge with some other transcendentalisms.” I have placed it here 
as I have found it in the holograph. 

* Cf. Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 17. “So far is solipsism of the 
present moment from being self-contradictory that it might, under other 
circumstances, be the normal and invincible attitude of the spirit... . 
The difficulties I find in maintaining it consistently come from the social 
and laborious character of human life. A creature whose whole life was 
passed under a hard shell, or was spent in a free flight, might find nothing 
paradoxical or acrobatic in solipsism; nor would he feel the anguish which 
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III. Si fallor, sum:* yet, in this moment—1. No pre- 
liminary “self” is given or implied: 2. No ulterior object is given 
or implied. 
3rp Resutt: 


Some quality of being, of Essence is manifested. Some bare 
Essence is extant.” 


IV. But this Essence (1) is not known to “occur” or “exist,” 
since nothing (not even nothingness) need proceed or surround 
it. (2) Being determined only by its inherent quality it is 
indefeasible, eternal, and (in respect to “existence”) merely 
possible. 
4ru Resutt: 

Essence is manifested in an Intuition indistinguishable from it. 
Re-statement, 1911 * 


In what sense is essence “known”? By Acquaintance.” 
But (a) not as an “appearance” in any pregnant sense; 


men feel in doubt; because doubt leaves them defenceless and undecided 
in the presence of oncoming events. ... He might keenly enjoy the momen- 
tary scene, never conceiving himself as a separate body or as anything 
but the unity of that scene, nor his enjoyment as anything but its beauty. 
Solipsism would then be selflessness and scepticism simplicity.” 

* What Santayana seems to be maintaining is that “If I am mis- 


’ 


taken,” nevertheless “I am.” That is to say, “I can doubt the truth of the 
object of my thought, but not the fact that “I am doubting.” But then he 
goes on to qualify this proposition by adding: “Yet, in this moment” there 
is no sense or implication of either a “doubter,” or any “ulterior object” 
such as a transcendental “thing” or Ding-an-sich. In other words, we 
have reached the pure limit of a “solipsism of the present moment” (see 
above quotation from Scepticism and Animal Faith). 

** See 7th Lecture, “III”, for the meaning of Ezistence—a standing 
out from Essence. Any essence that is manifested, either in the realm of 
matter or in consciousness, has been alienated from its essential relations 
in the realm of essence, and is now standing out in a network of contingent 
external relations. 

** As Santayana left Harvard for England in January, 1912, and never 
returned to America again, this brief “re-statement’’ must have been added 
here for the course in the autumn of 1911. 

** As an example of the “sense” in which we may be said to “know” 
essences by “acquaintance,” Santayana has written in the margin: “Did 
St. Thomas know the Angels?” I prefer to leave the reader to answer this 
question in the light of his own intuition. 
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(b) not as an “experience” or “feeling” (since no self is implied) ; 
(c) not as an occurrence or existence, since no time or previous 
vacancy or environment of any sort is assumed through which 
it may be approached. This “reality” [i.e., of Essence] is un- 
verifiable, internal, and timeless. This sort of pure acquaintance 
may be called Intuition. An essence=an intuition: the names 


indicate two approaches in discourse to what is identical in 
being.” 


II 
Stages of Faith 


“Per aspera ad astra.” 
I. If an essence contains elements, these are also essences, 


and might be intuited by themselves, and thereby repeated. To 
identify elements conceived as repeated would require discourse. 


lst Resutr: 


Essence may be surveyed in discourse. 


II. Selection, succession, and direction of survey (all re- 


pugnant to essence) are involved in discourse. 
2np Resutt: 


Discourse (if it exists) is a contingent experience in fluz. 


Ill. Discourse, besides its contingency as a whole, need not 
always trace dialectical relations, but may be broken or jumbled. 


Srv Resutr: 


The flux may contain shocks of sense. 


** Santayana had not yet arrived at his later firm ontological dis- 
tinction between essence and intuition. Cf. for example, Scepticism and 
Animal Faith, p. 133: “The first existence . . . of which a sceptic who finds 
himself in the presence of random essences may gather reasonable proof, 
is the existence of the intuition to which those essences are manifest. 
. . . The difference between essence and intuition, though men may have 
discovered it late, seems to me profound and certain. They belong to 
two different realms of being.” When Santayana wrote in 1911 that “an 
essence = an intuition,” I think he meant that any “event” can be 
approached or considered from two sides. As he has written in the margin 
of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, p. 318, “One aspect makes it [i.e., an 
event] thinkable: the other sensible.” 
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IV. A flux may be discovered without being gathered up in 
an enveloping intuition, since some member of the flux may con- 
tain the true opinion that the flux exists. 
4ru Resutr: 

The flux may have any degree of looseness. 

V. Nevertheless, some persistences, recurrences, oscillations, 
growths, and dissolutions may be observable in it. 

Sra Resut: 
Some magic, or moral coherence may be found in experience. 
VI. The features of the flux might have an assured quantity, 


quality, and order, if they were connected by continuous, hidden, 
but knowable, links. 


61rxu Resutt: 
There may be a substance in things. 


VII. If substance is to be a continuous existence connecting 
the ephemeral features of the flux, it cannot contain these features; 
they must be contingent on some heterogeneous state of the sub- 
stance. 


71H Resutt: 


1. Substance may support any number of redundant 
appearances. 

2. All experience may be such an appearance of substance. 

3. The views of common sense and science may be correct. 


16th Lecture: November 5. 


Comment on the above conclusions: 2 and 8. 
[See “7th Result’) 


1. Substance is a possible object of experience. The experi- 
ence that revealed that object would not be that object; would 
not be a part of substance. (Ex. “going round a tree”. The parts 
coming into view are not the views or knowledge of them—which 
comes and goes). 


2. All experience is an appearance of substance. All experi- 
ence is not an experience of substance. 
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3. We may know what we are not. The knowledge must 
not be a link in what is known. It is a suspended relation. 


4. Moral and aesthetic experience is appearance of substance 
but not experience of substance. I.e., it expresses an effect, betrays 


a condition, of substance: it does not conceive the substance or 
its order. 


5. Yet a moral principle, like gratitude, may govern the flux 
if it be understood to be a disposition in substance rather than a 
momentary emotion in consciousness.” 


17th Lecture: November 8. 


Comparison of this Description of the Order of Knowledge 
with some other Transcendentialisms. 


I. The Ancient Sceptics. 


A. (Gorgias: the Flur). Great agility in suggesting con- 
trary dogmas without reversion to the Immediate for foothold. 
For example: 1. Substance does not exist. 2. If substance exists, 
it is unknowable. 3. If substance is known, it is incommunicable. 


The result of this is a suspense favourable to dishonesty (Sophists) 
and to superstition (Christians). Against it I invoke— steadiness 
in choice of faith. 


B. (Protagoras: the Moment). Protagoras settled upon one 
dogma; viz. that it is the moment that decides. This is true and 
inevitable. But the moment may not decide fruly. To say that 


** Cf. Realms of Being (one-volume edition), p. 323. “. . . nature 
could not retain any disposition for which circumstances did not make 
room, at least for the moment. In a word, the teleology present in the 
world must be distinguished from final causes [moral principles]. The 
germination, definition, and prevalence of any good must be grounded in 
nature herself, not in human eloquence.” The whole chapter on “Tele- 
ology” in the Realm of Matter is a vindication of the naturalistic position 
that all “moral principles,” “final causes,” “Platonic Ideas,” etc., are 
grounded on settled “tropes” or “dispositions in substance.” As Santayana 
goes on to say (p. 326): “. . . to say that God’s ways are not our ways... 
is simply to perceive that moral values cannot preside over nature, and that 
what arises is not the good, in any prior or absolute sense, but only the 
possible at that juncture: a natural growth which as it takes form becomes 
a good in its own eyes, or in the eyes of a sympathetic poet.” 
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all moments are equal in truth,“ but not in value, is to maintain 
knowledge of life to be absolutely true within one moment. 


C. (Pyrrho: Doubt). If you abstain from this contradic- 
tion, yet admit that you must yield to the instinct to make believe, 
you establish a suspense which is unstable and non-discriminative. 
For if something is probable you accept the criterion of proba- 
bility implicitly. 


18th Lecture: November 10. 


Il. Descartes. 


Here is a scepticism more like mine in that it is methodical 
and provisional only. But it differs from mine in that (a) it does 
not touch categories but only facts; (b) it therefore permits a 
demonstrative reconstruction, which is farcical. Examples: Ist. 
That the infinite precedes the finite. Why am I not “infinite” 
= why am I not the “whole”? Because I suffer? Because I ain 
inexplicable? So must everything do and be. 2nd. Example: 
Matter: absurd reasons for believing [in] is a useless reduplication 
of the immediate process. 

The reconstruction must be a work of instinct, experience, 
faith, and evolution—a Life of Reason—not a demonstration. 

The only good system of philosophy is that of common sense 
and science: to write the grammar of these is the only logic. 

A mere disembodied logic is a will-o-the-wisp—the grammar 
of a non-existent language.“ 


“* For a further elaboration of Protagoras’ saying that “True is what 
appears to each man at each moment” (Santayana’s own translation), see 
Realms of Being (one-volume edition), pp. 530-32. 

“ Perhaps the followers of Wittgenstein and the cult of common 
usage will scent some approval in this remark. But I must remind them 
that Santayana was a lord of language: he submitted only to the authority 
of things, and felt that language was one of the liberal arts. He would 
never have agreed, for example, that the word “ mental” (as used by the 
average Englishman) should be employed exclusively as a synonym for 
“mad”—or perhaps extremely “eccentric.” 
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19th Lecture: November 12. 
lil. Hume. 


1. Scepticism incidental to psychology and = denial. Hobbes 
and Locke and Berkeley find elements in sense for great ideas 
(matter, soul, causality, etc.). These elements are the meaning 
of the great ideas. (Cf. Pragmatism and “Truth”). Hume’s mal- 
icious psychology: to explain = to discredit. 


2. The elements “perceptions”. (Essences psychologically 
coloured).“ Hume’s dogmas: (a) They are in flux. (b) They are 
repeated more faintly. (c) Their connections also are self-repeat- 
ing (order of nature?). (d) The flux has two principles: Ist. 
sense (chance?); 2nd. habit (inherited or repeated chances). 
(e) Constant repetitions = causal connections. 


3. Chance is wonderfully regular; therefore the belief that 
perceptions come from Nature is inevitable, but untenable for 
reflerion: because (a) only perceptions can exist (esse = percipi) ; 
(b) the idea of matter is explicable by identification and projec- 
tion of perceptions. 


4. Correction [of Hume]. “Tendencies to feign” are trust- 
worthy = animal faith. Intent is trustworthy = sincerity. 


20th Lecture: November 15. 


IV. Schopenhauer: representing Kant. 


I. “The world is my idea.” Excellent statement of the tran- 
scendental attitude. Better than Kant, in that the fallacy of physio- 
logical idealism is avoided: viz: 


The body conditions perception. 
.". perception is illusion. 
*. no body exists. 

“ Santayana means that Hume failed to distinguish between the con- 
tent (essences) of “perceptions,” and the movement of experience or dis- 
course. -In view of what I have said earlier (see n. 38), I hesitate to affirm 
that he had as yet arrived at his later firm distinction between “intuition” 
and “essence.” Perhaps this is because at the time of giving his “System 
in Lectures” he is inclined to hold that the universe may be ultimately 
“experience,” and our task is simply to discover or distinguish the 
various “orders” or “realms” within this all-embracing “experience.” (See 
n. 50, below.) 
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Essentially the same fallacy in the form: The generative con- 
ditions of knowledge make knowledge subjective. I know these 
generative conditions really. 

Antecedent existing conditions: (1) Ding an sich; (2)Tran- 
scendental equipment (in monad). 


21st Lecture: November 17. 
Schopenhauer [continued]. 
II. The world is Erscheinung because I condition it. 


This is a formal, immediate intuition. Whenever any one 
perceives, his object is his world. This is a relative or transfer- 
able transcendentalism. It would follow that the series of ideas 
of worlds would be the real world: a psychic flux, known real- 
istically, knowing the material world idealistically. We have 
here : (a) A psychological truth; (b) The ghost of that truth; (c) 
A logical discovery; (d) The abuse of this discovery (nothing can 
exist but feeling—dogmatic and gratuitous); (e) A logical con- 
fusion (knowledge is of knowing) .“ 

It would also follow that, if I happened to gain an idea of 
this real flux, it would cease to be real at that instant. In other 
words, eventual Representation destroys previous Existences! 
This is absurd. The formal conditions of knowledge do not con- 
dition the object known. 


Knowing conditions being. 
.1. Because I have an idea of the world, the world is not. 


Correction: 
Because | know it, the world need not be my idea. 
22nd Lecture: November 19. 


Schopenhauer [continued]. 


III. Kant and Schopenhauer would reply:“ This might be 
true had I not independent assurance that Space, Time, and 


“* See Recapitulation at end of next lecture for clarification of these 
points. 
“ To Santayana’s “correction” at end of previous lecture. 
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Causality can be subjective only. For they are: (a) @ priori 
(imposed on things); (b) necessary (mathematics); (c) con- 
stitutive (no uncaused thing inferrable in history). 


But [Santayana’s objections] they [Space, Time and Causa- 
lity] are general only. They are not universal. Mathematics is 
only dialectic: its application is empirical. The principles of 
intelligence produce truth only if drawn from, or tested by, experi- 
ence. (This involves the objectivity of the method, rather than 
of the content, of thought. Cf. Poincaré). 

Kant and Schopenhauer both speak of a reality not Erschein- 
ung. If this were really not in space, time, or causal relation it 
would be (a) indistinct, not distributed in any way; (b) irrel- 
evant, not manifested in any way; (c) useless, not causal in any 
way. 

Kant could not speak of God, freedom, or immortality, save 
as pious, false, make-believe or “postulates”. 

Schopenhauer could not speak of eye, brain, future child’s 
will, etc., as parts of the Will objectified. They would be parts 
of the objectification of a Will without parts or aims or character 
—not capable of “objectification.” 

The Ding-an-Sich is either articulated Substance (and the 
idealism drops) or formal attitude, transferable and relative (and 
the idealism becomes trivial). 


Recapitulation: We find in Kant and Schopenhauer: 


1. A psycho-physical truth: organ and stimulus condition 
sensation. 

2. The ghost of this truth: ego and thing-in-itself condition 
experience. 

3. A logical discovery: principles of inference condition 
knowledge of things inferred. 

4. The abuse of this discovery: (a) the only object of each 
experience is that experience itself; (b) nothing can exist except 
experience; (c) a system of experiences can exist only if in turn 
experienced as such. 

5. A scientific error: mathematical science holds a priori 
of nature. 

6. A metaphysical ambiguity: is the thing-in-itself articu- 
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lated (then a physical substance) or simple (then gratuitous and 
irrelevant to experience) ? 


23rd Lecture: November 22. 


Another Recapitulation. 


In the transcendental philosophy I find (1) a great discovery 
—that there is an order of knowledge; and (2) a great error— 
that the order of knowledge is the true order of nature. (Not the 
apparent order of nature, of course, since this is a construction 
in the mind,“ but the real order of existences, in which the con- 
ception of nature is one step.) 

More in detail, I find: 

Some groundless assumptions: (1) Experience has super- 
natural conditions. (2) The forms of sense and understanding 
are immutable. (3) Dialectical science applies necessarily to 
existence. 

A dialectical falsehood: (4) Experience is without intent,“ 
and cannot mean anything external. 

Some groundless denials: (5) The external cannot exist. 
(6) The external cannot have the form assigned to it by experience. 

Some acceptable opinions: (7) Experience depends on organ 
and stimulus. (Cf. no. 1 above).“ (8) Ideas of inferred objects 
are conditioned by the principles used in inference. (9) There 
is a thing in itself, or substance. (Cf. no. 5 above, which this 
contradicts) . 

The transcendental philosophy arrests its criticism and its 
reconstruction at the romantic stage, both in the descent towards 
scepticism, and in the ascent towards science. This peculiarity 
has no logical justification. 


“* The “apparent” order of nature is a construction made within the 
Order of Knowledge: the supervening task of reason is to discount the 
idiosyncrasies of a human perspective and arrive at a concept of the “real 
order of existences.” 

“* Cf. Realms of Being (one-volume edition), p. 96: “. . .dialectic 
contains more than transition . . . intent continually harks back to the 
object of a previous intuition and compares it with that of the present 
one.” (My italics.) 

*" See also previous “Recapitulation” (22nd Lecture), “1” and “2”. 
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It is clearly explicable, however, by the romantic age in which 
this philosophy arose. The self was to be the source of all things; 
its reality and dignity were unquestioned; and the unreality of 
everything else was a fond doctrine calculated to exalt its dignity 
and godlike prerogatives. In fact, this was a sort of theology, the 
essence of Protestantism, loosed from Christianity. 


25th“ Lecture: November 24. 
V. Mill. 


May substance be a proposition that holds? Would an ideal 
or methodological substitute for substance serve the same pur- 
pose ? 


“Permanent possibilities of sensation.” 
po 


1. Taken most sceptically this=expectations sometimes 
verified; viz., when tested. 


2. Less sceptically it = (1) + the truth that they could or 
would have been verified in similar cases. These are suppositions 
contrary to fact—and very obscure. Can a supposition contrary 
to fact be the ground of facts? There are many possibilities not 
verified which has [sic] no such status as matter: for instance the 
poems that a twin of Shakespeare might have written. 


3. Less sceptical still is the view consisting of (1) + a rul- 
ing law or teleological force, ensuring such possibilities as were 
practically possible, and distinguishing them from logical pos- 
sibilities, practically impossible. These guaranteed imminent pos- 
sibilities are potentialities. Nothing can be worse or more meta- 
physical than a law introducing facts. 


4. Least sceptically, “p. p. of s.” = (1) +a subsisting mate- 
rial potentiality ensuring some possibles. This = Matter. 


5. The absurdity of any more sceptical interpretation is seen 
when we consider that mere possibility would otherwise have to 
change, meet, affect, and annul one another, remaining all the 
time mere possibilities. 


“* In text as 25th. See n. 23. 
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6. Conclusion. “Possibility” should be “potentiality” That 
is, a grounding or productive possibility. “Sensation” should be 
“sensible thing”—not a permanent possibility of sensation but a 
permanent actuality of the sensible. 


26th Lecture: November 26. 
VI. Poincaré. 


1. The flux of substance is all sensible or somehow represent- 
able; since it has an articulate and definite character which a 
properly equipped mind might apprehend. ; 

2. It is continuous, not with sensation, but with the object 
of sensation; hence, futility of mind-stuff. (Strong) .“ 


3. There are, besides the possible continuous views of sub- 
stance as it is—the sum of possible direct experience, or the 
continuum sensibile—other perspective views or theories. These 
are variable, abbreviated (in science), redundant (in myth), and 
chosen for “convenience.” They are the language, not the object, 
of science. (Poincaré. ) 


4. Two kinds of hypotheses must be distinguished: hypoth- 
eses as to facts, and methodological or bridging hypotheses, as 
to laws, order, or method (with symbolic equivalents for the facts 
in alien terms). It is the latter only that are “convenient” or 
“pragmatically” framed. The former are about the sensible itself, 
and must be either literally true or literally false (Cf. history). 


5. Yet, for a human intelligence, the methodological hypoth- 
eses are often the more instructive; for the inherent texture of 
the sensible is often not discoverable (it being suited for other 
senses than ours). It remains for us to ascertain where, how much, 
with what potencies, an unrepresentable sensible is to be found. 


** C. A. Strong, who was a life-long friend of Santayana, and one of 
the leading American Critical Realists. Santayana could never accept his 
friend's penchant for a “mind-stuff” theory of minimal elements to explain 
the origin of consciousness in a naturalistic world. See The Letters of 
George Santayana, p. 80, when he writes to William James (December 5, 
1905): “I have spent, as you may have heard, some weeks with Strong at 
Compiégne. We had many rather unsatisfactory discussions about idealism 
and mind-stuff.” 
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Our scientific calculations, in no matter what terms, may give us 
a true assurance on these points, while the inner texture of the 
sensible remains unknown.” 


6. It would be the ideal of knowledge, however, to retrans- 
late these external views into sympathetic intuition, both of the 
facts and of the system of the facts. 

Summary of “Order of Knowledge.” 


A. Knowledge reveals Essence. 


B. Knowledge constitutes Consciousness (distinguished 
from essence in that it moves, selects, and identifies essences) . 


C. Knowledge interpolates or divines Substance (distin- 
guished from Consciousness by being a continuous, proportional 
and dynamic flux). 


[Supplementary Note] ” 


Any Fact, or piece of experience, or event lived through, may 
be analysed as follows: 


A. We may, intently considering it, specify or note its actual 


* Is Santayana in this passage merely interpreting Poincaré (or 
Strong), or suggesting himself that the “order of genesis” may be “sen- 
sible,” albeit the latent levels of it remain inaccessible to human obser- 
vation? His brief “Note” on the meaning of “latency” at the end of the 
13th Lecture is relevant here, and seems to indicate that. at this time (1909), 
he may have been inclined to hold that it was “sensible’—if not exactly 
continuous with “sensation” (cf. Point 2 above). He is anxious to avoid 
any epistemological taint of a Ding-an-sich, or theoretically unknowable 
material order of things. He must still distinguish between that side of 
any event which makes it “thinkable” (i.e., its definite character or essence), 
and the side which makes it a “sensible” element in either the “order of 
knowledge” or the “order of nature” (See Section C in the “Supplementary 
Note” at end.) By the time Santayana wrote his “Preface” to the Second 
Edition of the Life of Reason (1922), he had, however, quite definitely 
decided that nature at large cannot be “sensible”: “. . .existing nature is 
a system of bodies long antedating sentience and making sentience appro- 
priate and significant . . ."—i.e., for human perception. 

** This long “Note” was pinned by Santayana to his “System in Lec- 
tures,” and is doubtless one of the earliest, terse formulations of the 
Realms of Being. 
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inherent features, its peculiar character. As these features are 
many, and as they are probably not permanent, it is easy for the 
observer to conceive any one of them absent, or somehow 
changed. The concrete character of the Immediate is accordingly 
contingent: i.e. other characters, or the absence of these charac- 
ters, are also ideally possible. Again, the same character or 
group of inherent features may recur later or elsewhere, or might 
conceivably recur. The peculiar character or group of inherent 
features, of any fact or event, therefore, is (1) separable from that 
fact or event, independent of its accidental occurrence at any time 
or place, an eternal possibility, or Essence; and (2) it is sur- 
rounded by an infinite multitude of other essences, constituted 
each of them by some variation, ideally possible, in that peculiar 
character or group of features. This infinite multitude of pos- 
sibilities is the Realm of Essence. 


B. We feel, and we may provisionally assume, that the Fact 
or event, arrested above by our attention, is actually in flux, and 
that it is preceded and followed in an indefinite process, in which 
other characters, or groups of features, may from time to time 
be distinguished. The accumulation and comparison of such dis- 
tinguished facts or events is what we call memory, science, or 
experience (in the higher sense of this word). Now, assuming 
this “possibility of experience,” it will be found that facts or events 
do not lie scattered in its course altogether at random; certain 
essences only appear under certain conditions: in a word, there 
is an Order of Nature or Genesis. The dynamic affinity of one 
fact or event in respect to another (in other words, the principle 
of causation) is not derivable in any way from the essence of these 
facts or events. Every essence, remaining just what it is, might, 
when it is realised in nature, prove barren (as in a dream, or a 
magic spectacle) or might be followed by any other essence what- 
ever. The dynamic value of facts is due, not to their essence, but 
to their origin; to the previous character, direction, and volume 
of the process in which the facts appear. Memory, science, or 
experience, when consulted and trusted, shows that the order of 
nature manifests a quantitative, permanent, diffused, qualitatively 
specific, moving principle which we call Matter. It is this that 
determines what essences shall appear, and where, and when. 
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All facts and events, whatever their essence, when they are con- 
sidered in their adventitious dynamic affinities, which give them 


the place they have in the order of nature or genesis, belong to 
the Realm of Matter. 


C. Any fact, piece of experience, or event lived through is, 
in its immediacy, neutral in respect to what is called subjectivity 
and objectivity, psychic and material being. It possesses qualities 
belonging to both these spheres: often the inherent qualities (or 
essence) of it are material, but the status and movement of it are 
psychic. When, however, the order of nature or genesis, and the 
Realm of Matter, have been discerned, it becomes obvious that 
much in facts and events is irrelevant to that order, attached to 
it only adventitiously, and not a part of the Realm of Matter. This 
residuum is also called feeling, imagination, mind, appearance, 
thought, etc.” It is imponderable, untraceable in space, inter- 
mittent, irrevocable and (by definition and by initial contact with 
matter) inefficacious. The quantity of it is accordingly undis- 
coverable. It is representable only dramatically. Wherever a 
represented material situation evokes the imagination of it, it is 


believed to exist or to have existed. It constitutes the Realm of 
Consciousness. 


*? Cf. the “Preface” to the Second Edition of the Life of Reason (1922): 
. matching this primitive notion of nature, and growing slowly dis- 
tinguishable over against it, is another primitive notion . . . the ghostly 
notion of mind. This. . . is composed of the ‘parings of experience, when 
the material world has been cut out of the whole cloth.’ . . . Evidently the 
origin of existing mind could not lie in a discrimination which mind itself 
is making; but the discovery of mind may well come in that way.” We 
have here another clear distinction between the “Order of Nature” (Gen- 
esis), and the “Order of Knowledge” (Discovery). 
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[List of Assigned Reading] 


Descartes, Discourse, Ch. I-IV. 

Hume, Treatise, Book I, Parts III & IV (pp. 69-274). 

Scuopensaver, Book I (with additions to Book 1). 

Life of Reason, Vol. 1, Ch. 1-3; Vol. V, Ch. 11. 

Essay, Dec. 2nd. ‘‘On the limits of possible doubt and of rational 
doubt.”’ 


The Order of 
KNOWLEDGE 


Piato, Parmenides, 126-135 A. Phaedrus, 224-257 C. Phaedo, 84 B. 
118C. Republic, 502 D, 521C. Timaeus, 27 C, 30C. 

Spinoza, Ethics, Book I, Prop. I-XI. 

Life of Reason, Vol. 1, Ch. 7, 8; Vol. V, Ch. 6, 7. 

G. E. Moore, On the Nature of Judgment.. Mind, Vol. 24, pp. 176-193 


First Half-Year 


ESSENCE 


Lance's History of Materialism. 

Descartes’ Discourse, Ch. V, VI. 

Spinoza, Book I, Prop. XII-to the end of Book I. 
J. S. Mux, Ex. of Sir W™ Hamilton, Ch. XI. 
Life of Reason, Vol. I, Ch. 4, 5; Vol. V, Ch. 3, 4. 
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The Order of Nature 


ArnisTotLe, De Anima, Book II. 

Hospes, Leviathan, Ch. I-VII. 

Spinoza, Ethics, Part II. 

W. K. Currrorp, Essay on the Nature of Things-tn-Themselves. 
Life of Reason, Vol. 1, Ch. 6-9; Vol. V, Ch. 5. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 
EROS AND UTOPIA 
HERBERT FINGARETTE 


L ARGELY generated by Freud’s ideas, the notion of a civilization 
free from sexual repression has lingered in the background of 
recent Western thought. Influential as it has been, the idea of 
such a Utopia, and the assumptions and standards implicit therein, 
had not been organized into a systematic philosophy of Eros until 
the appearance recently of Herbert Marcuse’s Eros and Civiliza- 
fion. * 

It is especially appropriate for Marcuse to develop his central 
theme—a “non-repressive” civilization—in the specific form of 
an extension and critique of Freud’s theory of man. The issues 
are thus squarely faced. We are enabled to consider the theme 
in terms of its historical root and of its psychological authenticity. 

The motivating spirit of Marcuse’s approach is expressed most . 
clearly in the earlier pages of his book. Here Marcuse refers with 
approval to the “concept of a non-repressive civilization” (p. 5), 
and to the “gradual abolition of repression” (loc. cit.). He 
speaks of rejecting Freud’s “identification of civilization with 
repression” (p. 4), and of using Freud’s own conceptions to 
establish the “historical possibility of a non-repressive civiliza- 
tion” (p. 5). Marcuse’s fundamental opposition to repression— 
at least in the spirit of the work—is clearly implicit in his thesis 
that “if absence from repression is the archetype of freedom, then 
civilization is the struggle against this freedom” (p. 5). 

On the other hand, the course which Marcuse defends and 
the ideal he advocates is clearly indicated in his assertion that 
“the replacement of the pleasure principle by the reality principle 
is the great traumatic event in the development of man .. . ” (loc. 
cit.). Marcuse favors a kind of pan-Eroticism. 

The extreme position suggested by these early remarks is 


‘ (Boston: Beacon Press, 1955). 
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more evident when we note that Marcuse explicitly uses 
the term “repression” to include all kinds of “restraint, con- 
straint, and suppression” (p. 8). (This usage of “repression” 
involves a drastic shift in meaning as compared with strict psy- 
choanalytic usage. We shall have occasion again to take note of 
this shift.) 

As Marcuse proceeds with the details of his exposition, how- 
ever, his opposition to repression is expressed with important and 
increasing qualifications. We are soon informed that a core of 
“basic” repression is, after all, essential because “any form of the 
reality principle (i.e., of adjustment to reality) demands a con- 
siderable degree and scope of repressive control over the instincts” 
(p. 37). 

Marcuse contrasts this essential, “basic” repression with 
“surplus” repression, which, in this more detailed formulation, 
is the true object of his criticism. Surplus repression is any 
repression which is over and above the essentials for civilized 
survival (p. 35). It is repression imposed as a result of social 
organization based on domination and exploitation. 


Marcuse uses this distinction between the two kinds of re- 
pression as the basis for one of his principal theses. He asserts 
that civilization has in fact always been organized on the basis of 
domination. It follows that “in the history of civilization, basic 
repression and surplus repression have been inextricably inter- 
twined” (p. 38). Freud’s great mistake, we are told, was to 
take this historical fact and treat it as a biological necessity (pp. 
34-35). 

It is appropriate to contrast Marcuse’s account of the matter 
with Freud’s own words. In 1927, Freud wrote: 


So one gets the impression that culture is something which was 
imposed on a resisting majority by a minority that understood how 
to possess itself of the means of power and coercion. Of course it 
stands to reason that these difficulties are not inherent in the nature 
of culture itself, but are conditioned by the imperfections of the cul- 
tural forms that have so far been developed.’ 


* Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion (New York, 1953), 
p. 10. 
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In the context from which the preceding quotation is drawn, 
the very word “surplus” is used, and its use is substantially the 
same as Marcuse’s. Freud then goes on to say that he doubts 
whether a culture could ever be developed which would eliminate 
inner conflict. Instead of such a goal, he suggests the quest 
for the minimal core of essential repression in any possible cul- 
ture. : 

The critical question [says Freud] is whether and to what extent 


one can succeed . . . in diminishing the burden of instinctual sacri- 
fice imposed upon man. .. . (p. 12) 


Contrary to the suggestions of Marcuse and others, Freud is 
not a thorough pessimist as to the possible success of such a quest. 
Freud discusses the possibility of a “golden age” of a rationally 
organized culture. After expressing some misgivings, he states: 


But one cannot deny the grandeur of this project and its sig- 
nificance for the future of human culture. It is securely based on a 
piece of psychological insight, on the fact that man is equipped with 
the most varied instinctual predispositions, the ultimate course of 
which is determined by the experiences of early childhood. (p. 14) 


Thus far, then, Marcuse is presenting, contrary to his claims, 
analyses and conclusions already worked out and accepted by 
Freud three decades ago. 

There is, however, another light in which Marcuse’s views 
on repression appear, and a further development of his argu- 
ment ensues. Generalized opposition to repression and mere 
tolerance of basic repression are more and more overshadowed 
by an exposition implying positive welcome of basic repression. 
The theme developed is that “the power to restrain and guide 
instinctual drives, to make biological necessities into individual 
needs and desires, increases rather than reduces gratification” 
(Marcuse, p. 38, Italics added). 

This statement, still consistent with Freud’s views, establishes 
the role of certain forms of instinctual restraint as creative rather 
than as merely unavoidable. It now appears that, due to these 
restraints, the gratifications of instinct are no longer direct and 
therefore animal-like pleasures; instead, we are reminded, man’s 
gratifications are humanized and intensified by restraints. 

It is after this point in the argument that Marcuse begins 
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to develop a genuinely distinctive and fundamental suggestion. 
This suggestion is designed to retain the notion of repression as 
humanizing and yet to retain the spirit of antagonism to the 
repression of sexuality. Marcuse introduces the notion of the 
“rationality of gratification” (p. 224), of “sensuous rationality” 
(ibid., p. 228). 

Marcuse means to indicate with these phrases that in a life 
of “sensuous rationality,” surplus repression is absent. More 
than this, all barriers and restraints upon gratification are in 
effect libidinal elements since they all intensify gratifications. 
All conflict, all life is thus infused with the quality and purpose 
of libidinal gratificafions. | 

The crucial problem which remains for Marcuse is to show 
how it is that the restraints upon Eros in such a life would always 
be dominated by sexual aims. Lacking such a demonstration, 
we would have to conclude that “sensuous rationality” refers 
simply to one of the familiar dualities of Freudian theory; we 
should be back to the conflict of external reality versus Eros, a 
conflict between two relatively independent forces. Since these 
forces are independent, the possibility would always remain that 
the restraints of external reality would genuinely inhibit, distort, 
and frustrate the demands of Eros. Enhancement of gratifications 
would be a mere hope. 

Marcuse proposes as his solution the idea of “self-sublimation 
of sexuality” (p. 204): the “obstructions and limitations” upon 
libido are “set and accepted by the insiinct itself” (p. 276). 
He cites in support of his view Freud’s comment that there may 
be “something in the nature of the sexual instinct itselt [which] is 
unfavorable to the achievement of absolute [i.e., direct and com- 
plete] gratification.” * 

But Freud never means by this comment to indicate that 
instincts erect their own barriers. As he says almost immediately 
after the words quoted by Marcuse, it is the requirements of 
culture, of any culture, which constitute barriers to instinctual 
gratification. These barriers arise because of the “nature of the 
sexual instinct” relative to culture. 


* Sigmund Freud, “The Most Prevalent Form of Degradation in 
Erotic Life,” in Collected Papers, IV (London, 1950), p. 214. 
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It is essential to the concept of instinct that we think of the 
instincts as highly unspecific forms of energy, as having a biolog- 
ical source, and as constantly seeking their own gratification. “ It 
is this remarkable flexibility as to the means of biological 
gratification which makes possible the educability of man. The 
specifically Marcusian notion of sensuous rationality, of instinct 
as that which erects its own restraints, leads to the collapse of 
the entire Freudian theory of personality. Its unacknowledged 
implication is that man cannot genuinely adapt by learning. 

Certain other features of Marcuse’s exposition now appear 
in clearer light. Ordinarily, one might have expected an ex- 
tensive treatment of such a problem as that of the dissolution of 
the Oedipus complex in a non-exploitative society. The matter is 
discussed and dismissed by Marcuse in less than a page. Marcuse, 
in effect, merely notes that the Oedipus complex passes away 
“naturally” (Marcuse, p. 204). Yet, for Freud, the Oedipal 
situation is the central crisis in the development of the instincts 
and, indeed, of the entire personality. One of his great 
achievements was to have shown in detail how the normal passing 
of the Oedipus complex depends upon the repressive effects of 
physical and social realities. But such realities are inadmissable 
on theoretical grounds in an Erotic utopia, for they are realities 
which arise in a large measure independently of the child’s in- 
stincts. Furthermore, they leave in their wake permanent psychic 
representatives, the superego and the ego. . 

Consistently with this outlook, Marcuse minimizes and 
deprecates the developments in Freudian and in neo-Freudian 
ego-psychology when presenting his own‘ views. Indeed, his use 
of “repression” as a catch-all to cover suppression, sublimation, 
“repression proper, and restraint works to obscure the very distinc- 
tions by means of which the import of ego-psychology is reflected 
in Freud’s instinct-psychology. 

The central issue posed by Marcuse’s book—an issue not met 
by the philosophic and mythic commentaries interspersed through- 
out the book—is an issue admittedly rooted in Freud’s specifi- 
cally psychoanalytic approach. The crux of the matter is this: 


* Sigmund Freud, “Instincts and Their Vicissitudes,” ibid., p. 65. 
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What did Freud assert with regard to the role of repression in 
“taming the instincts?” Is there evidence that Freud was 
basically wrong in this matter? 

As regards Freud’s assertions, the foregoing discussion is 
designed to indicate some ways in which Marcuse’s treatment is 
fundamentally inadequate. 

As for evidence: attempts made to educate children with 
minimal restraint upon instinctual expression have eventuated in 
tragic failure.* These children, as they “matured,” had little 
ability to persevere at tasks, little curiosity, inadequate control 
of bodily functions, inadequate ability to concentrate. They were 
asocial, irrationally rebellious, unhygienic, prone to infantile day- 
dreaming and evanescent bouts of emotion. Irritability, lack of 
spontaneity, and other symptoms of considerable concealed anxiety 
were evident. 

Such children would be “maladjusted” in no matter what 
culture, provided that the culture had the degree of social organiza- 
tion and technology needed for a high level of material production. 
Furthermore, Marcuse holds that high material productivity is 
essential for the new, non-exploitative society (pp. 216-17). 

The gist of the matter is that an attempt at a one-dimensional, 
instinctual view of man is doomed to practical and theoretical 
failure. The Utopia of Eros is a fantasy-Utopia. 

The conflict inherent in a world where instinct operates but 
does not dominate is a conflict evocative of creative tension. It 
is a tension which drives the human animal forward to new and 
cheracteristically human dimensions of experience. Such a view- 
point was implicit in Freud’s earliest psychological writings and 
was explicitly and systematically developed in his subsequent writ- 
ings. Such a viewpoint is consistent with the clinical evidence. 
It is therefore an essential basis for any theory of man which is to 
be compatible either with the tenor of Freud’s ideas or with 
subsequent developments in psychoanalysis. 


University of California. 
Santa Barbara College. 


* W. Hoffer, “Psychoanalytic Education,” in The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child (New York, 1945), pp. 302-303. 
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] | ARE Erich Frank * reminds us, was an invention of 
Aristotle’s. Frank urges, however, that philosophy can never 
again be the sort of thing it was with the Greeks. It is not only 
modern natural science which makes this impossible. More 
important, Frank contends that Christianity from the beginning 
introduced conceptions utterly foreign to the Greeks. However 
much modern thought has rebelled against basic conceptions of 
Christian faith, he argues that it is unwilling and unable to give 
them up. 

Erich Frank is chiefly known for two works. In Plato und 
die sogenannten Pythagoreer, 1923, Frank published the results 
of research to determine who the Pythagoreans actually were 
and what part they played in Plato’s conception of nature. In 
1945 he published Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth. It had been the hope of his friends that Frank would 
present a more comprehensive and systematic exposition of his 
thought. Frank’s sudden death in 1948 put an end to this hope. 
In Knowledge, Will and Belief Ludwig Edelstein has collected 
together twenty of Frank’s papers and has appended an account 
of Frank’s life and work. Until 1939 Frank was professor at 
Marburg. After that he was attached to universities in the United 
States. Half of the papers in this collection are in English, the 
others are in German. Readers in the English speaking world 
will find Frank’s German quite readable. Half of the papers have 
not hitherto been published; of those which have been, many are 
hidden in unfamiliar journals. 

A third of the papers in this volume are on Greek philosophy. 
In Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth Frank as- 
serted that it is the eternal task of philosophers to mediate be- 
tween two contenders for truth, science and myth. In a paper 


' Knowledge, Will and Belief (Chicago: Henry Regnery, and Zurich: 
Artemis-Verlag, 1956), p. 508. 
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on. “The Religious Origin of Greek Philosophy” he examines the 
significance of the circumstance that the earliest Greek philosophers 
“presented their philosophy in the form of a mystic revelation” 
and that “even Lucretius remained faithful to the old literary 
tradition.” Elsewhere he remarks that “Greek philosophers were 
ever clearly aware of the affinity between their basic rational 
conception of nature and myth and always understood the theo- 
gonies and cosmogonies of their poets (such as Hesiod and 
Orpheus) as the first poetic form of their philosophy of nature 
(Plato, Laws, 886C)” (p. 46). “All Pre-Socratic philosophy was 
dominated by the conception of nature as the primary substance, 
whether regarded as one or as several elements.” To them it is 
the process of nature which truly exists and stands in fundamental 
contrast to whatever is artificial or a matter of human contrivance, 
to what has its source in another, in techne, nomos, thesis, or 
nous. One great break Socrates made with his predecessors was 
to focus attention on techne and therefore on the notion of telos 
or end. Hence he recurrently takes examples from crafts. 
Democritus is not to be classed as a pre-Socratic but with Plato 
and Aristotle as one of the three classic figures of Greek ‘philos- 
ophy. For Democritus developed his thought in conscious op- 
position to the discovery of Socrates. “It was the revolutionary 
achievement of the Socratics (Plato and Aristotle) consciously to 
reverse the fundamental opposition made by earlier thinkers. 
They made nous, the source of techne, the source of conscious 
action and production, the source of psyche, the primordial ra- 
tional cause of the world. This means that they placed nous as 
the first physis and derived from it as secondary everything else 
and all that the pre-Socratics called physis. Thus Plato and 
Aristotle retained the word physis but it acquired with them a 
wholly new meaning. It no longer means as in earlier philos- 
ophers the original principle, the substance, the formed or form- 
less matter, out of which all else has come into being and which 
remains in all that is formed of it.” With Plato and Aristotle, 
physis is the final form of the world, conceived as the end result 
and the end of the process. “The process of physis as the essence 
of reality can then be thought and analyzed only by analogy to 
human, conscious production, by analogy to techne, nomos, 
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nous.” “Hence in both Plato and Aristotle the eternal ontolog- 
ical principles by which the character of the world is to be under- 
stood are form, matter, and third, the principle of techne—the 
agathon or nous” (p. 47). 


Hegel and more recently neo-Thomists have made two of the 
most ambitious attempts in metaphysics in recent times. Both 
seek to revive something like Aristotle’s metaphysics. In a paper 
on “The Problem of Life in Hegel and Aristotle” Frank discusses 
the significance of the fact that Hegel’s system in the Encyclopaedia 
and Aristotle’s Metaphysics culminate at the same point:  ex- 
istence manifests itself most completely in life and life most fully 
in the activity of thinking, which Aristotle calls God. Both 
Hegelians and neo-Thomists regard Plato’s thought as a develop- 
ment acquiring its culmination in Aristotle’s metaphysics. Frank 
combats this interpretation in one of his most interesting papers 
on Greek philosophy, “The Fundamental Opposition of Plato and 
Aristotle.” W. D. Ross has more recently joined in this attack 
in his book on Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 

For Plato “true existence, the idea, is absolutely separated 
from the objects of this world,” for Aristotle it “is separated 
only in thought” (p. 87). Those who “see in the dialogues of 
the later period a transition to the Aristotelian conception of the 
idea” overlook the fact that in the Timaeus “it is just this tran- 
scendence of the idea which is particularly emphasized (27D). 
If that were not true, then Aristotle’s whole criticism of Plato 
in the Metaphysics would be senseless” (p. 99). For Plato the 
truth which is attained though dialectic is “the truth which one 
himself becomes, the truth of the existence of the philosopher 
himself” (p. 91). In sharp contrast, for Aristotle “there is a 
science which contemplates being and its essential attributes” 
(Metaph. 1003a31). “For Aristotle the possibility of knowing 
the idea is never determined by the existence of the philosopher 
in itself. The truth is a truth for everybody” (p. 93). “Plato had 
to give his philosophy the strange form of Socratic dialogues.” 
For Plato “the real life of the man who philosophizes is the es- 
sential presupposition for his recognition of the truth” (p. 94). 
“If the eye were not sunlike it would never be able to perceive 
the sun” (Rep. 508). “Again in the Seventh Epistle” as in the 
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earliest dialogues “every philosophy culminates for Plato in the 
understanding of arete” (344A). 

In sharp opposition to Plato, “Aristotle simply denies the 
objective reality of mathematical objects” (p. 101). Yet “only 
he who has recognized the peculiarity of mathematical objects . . . 
has an eye open for the world of ideas” (Rep. 527E; 533A, D). 
Substance means to Aristotle first of all that of which, as under- 
lying subject, all else is predicated (Metaph. 1017b13). “So 
definitely is Aristotle’s thinking determined by this conception of 
being that he cannot imagine the Platonic idea to be anything 
except a particular object or a universal concept (Metaph. XIII, 
10), although it is neither the one nor the other” (p. 103). For 
Aristotle a universal “does not exist in abstract thinking alone as 
a logical formula of classification.” Universals are incarnated in 
nature as species of life which exist through individual living 
things reproducing in each generation only individuals of their 
own kind. Particular living things perish, but the species as 
eternal are for Aristotle “the direct expression of the divine nous. 
(De Part. Anim. 645a16).” “But for Plato (Symp. 206C-208B) 
the organic form... is only a faint and far removed image of 
the idea” (p. 104). “What to naive appearance seems most cer- 
tain and sound, the continuum of solid corporeality, vanishes” 
for Plato “before exact thought... this world in its true being 
is without real substance ... determined by merely mathemat- 
ical laws” (p. 114). “Whereas for Plato in the Timaeus above 
the soul and its nous there is still the world of the ideas. . 
toward which the glance of nous is directed, for Aristotle this 
highest grade of being is lifted off, as it were. Here the ideas 
are reduced to thoughts of the nous, God, which He thinks in 
thinking Himself (Metaph. 1072b20).” The nous is the highest 
principle of Aristotle’s philosophy, God Himself. For Plato 
nous is not highest; “beyond it stands as cause of every being 
and all truth, the idea of the agathon (Rep. 509B).” 

Frank argues, however, that philosophy can never again be- 
come what it was with the Greeks (p. 49). The Christian faith 
brought insights which make this forever impossible. Aquinas 
tried to reconcile faith with philosophical understanding by 
keeping them apart. Frank argues that Aquinas completely 
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failed in this attempt. By accepting Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul as the “first actuality of the body,” Aquinas was prevented 
from attaining any adequate understanding of man’s nature 
(p. 203). He could not do justice to Christian insights into in- 
dividuality, free personality, or subjective consciousness. By 
trying to prove the existence of God from the contingency of 
things in the world, he assumed that the only plausible conception 
of God was that of Aristotle. He thereby overlooked the fact 
that while for Aristotle God is but the substance of the world, 
for Christian faith God is beyond the world, the creator of the 
world, a God of love, endowed with personality and will. By 
taking over from Aristotle the conception that the phenomena 
of the world are manifestations of substantial forms, Aquinas 
paved the way for the later attempt to control natural forces by 
magic (p. 202). Frank therefore argues that instead of recon- 
ciling faith with philosophy, Aquinas adopted Aristotelian con- 
ceptions which prevented him and those who followed him from 
doing justice either to Christian faith or to the attempt to obtain 
knowledge of nature (p. 201). 


Modern philosophers from before Descartes to Hegel 
endeavoured to replace faith by reason. Frank holds that they 
were seeking not only for a pure philosophy but to justify a new 
religion. This new religion is a revival of Stoicism or of a Stoic 
formulation of ancient philosophy (Philosophical Understanding - 
and Religious Truth, p. 173, n. 28). All of us today are 
dependent on this trend, on this faith in reason, logic, nature, 
and ethics. Catholics and Protestants alike have adopted this 
new religion. It is this, Frank maintains, which most people 
today mean by Christianity. In spite of the fact that modern 
philosophy arose as a revolt against the heritage of Aquinas, “if 
one asks what in the last analysis is the cause for the weakness 
of modern rationalism, the answer must be, I think, that it is the 
dogmatic separation of theoretical thinking from practical belief 
which was first brought about by Aquinas” (p. 205). 

When we turn from Frank’s papers on the history of phi- 
losophy to his papers of a systematic nature we find lengthier 
discussions of matters touched upon in Philosophical Understand- 
ing and Religious Truth. The chief topics he discusses are time 
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and eternity, creation and free will, nature and history, reason 
and faith. Yet there is little of systematic treatment of any 
philosophic questions in Frank which is not mixed with history 
of philosophy. | When he deals with these topics he does so 
largely by presenting what he takes to be prevailing modern views 
upon them, and then proceeding from these to the light which 
he takes Christian faith to shed upon them. Perhaps Frank 
would defend his procedure by urging that philosophic reflection 
cannot operate in a vacuum. He argues that all distinctively 
Christian proofs of the existence of God begin with faith in God 
on the part of philosophers who undertake them and are addressed 
only to those who share their faith (p. 193). They deny that 
God’s existence can be proven “by reason alone.” Frank rejects 
Aquinas for divorcing reason and faith; he mentions with ap- 
proval any Christian thinkers who conceive philosophy to be the 
endeavour to make intelligible what is already accepted on faith 
(pp. 165, 192). It is hard to avoid concluding that in his system- 
atic philosophic writings Frank himself is seeking to elucidate 
Christian faith. 


Frank, however, does not address himself only to Christians. 
He tries to show that conceptions shared by everyone today and 
treasured even by those hostile or indifferent to Christianity 
originated with completely new insights which Christianity 
brought into the world. Frank shows that these conceptions 
are among the chief matters of metaphysical perplexity. He tries 
to show that these conceptions can only be retained by restor- 
ing other portions of the Christian faith from which they are 
derived. He argues that the modern conception of nature as a 
chain of causes and effects is only intelligible in terms of a dis- 
tinctively Christian conception of time, and that the modern con- 
ception of history as a succession of unique creative moments is 
only intelligible in terms of human freedom and the fall of man. 
He argues that belief in human freedom is only tenable in terms 
of the Christian conception of divine creation. He argues that 
the modern conception of time is only intelligible in terms of 
the Christian conception of eternity. 


Frank is not merely concerned to show that metaphysical 
beliefs treasured by everyone today are historically derived from 
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tenets of the Christian faith; he is also concerned to show that 
they are logically dependent upon them. Insofar as he is doing 
this he is seeking to win men to the Christian faith. Yet Frank 
purports to be doing more than this. For if someone is con- 
vinced by Frank that he cannot retain his metaphysical beliefs 
without embracing the Christian faith but finds that the latter 
is unacceptable, it is open to him to discard the former. Frank 
however takes Christian faith to contain the absolute truth. He 
seeks to resolve metaphysical perplexities in the light of it. He 
tries to elucidate Christian faith in order to resolve the bewilder- 
ments men fall into in regard to their basic conceptions. In doing 
this he above all relies on the words of St. Paul. Frank’s 
procedure poses two questions: What assurance does he provide 
that he is giving a true interpretation of Christian faith? What 
assurance does he provide that the Christian faith is true? 

Frank himself has much to say about religious truth. There 
are two ways in which he tries to grapple with this problem. 
Religious ideas he says cannot be true by corresponding to their 
objects; a man’s religious faith is true insofar as he adequately 
expresses himself in relation to the object of his faith by means 
of it. Frank holds that religious beliefs have not cognitive truth 
but what he calls “existential truth.” Let me paraphrase how I 
believe Frank would explain “existential truth”: 


Cognitive truth consists in correspondence of a thought or 
statement to its object. Yet we ordinarily speak of things as well as 
of thoughts as being true. Modern philosophers are incorrect in 
appealing to Aristotle for the principle that only a statement can be 
true or false. What Aristotle says is: “Not every sentence is a state- 
ment; only such are statements as have in them either truth or falsity. 
Thus a prayer is a sentence, but is neither true nor false” (De Int. 
17a3). Aristotle thus restricts cognitive truth to statements. Yet 
he holds that perceptions and imagination may also be true (De An. 
427b12, 428b18). More important, Aristotle holds that there is falsity 
and truth “in things outside of thought” (Metaph. 1024b17). Aris- 
totle defines cognitive truth thus: “To say of what is that it is and 
of what is not that it is not is true” (Metaph. 1011b26). Analogously 
we can define existential truth thus: For a being to be that which 
it is is for it to be true. (Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth, p. 114, n. 47) Any being exists not only in itself but also in 
relation to others. Any being may be considered in itself, as what 
it is. This is its essence. Yet to formulate this we presuppose that 
it is in another way. For in coming to be, a being also comes into 
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relation to other things, appearing to other things (not only to 
human consciousness); this is its existence. Thereby its essence be- 
comes expressed in its existence. However, its existence depends 
not only on what it is in itself but also on its relation to other beings. 
A being is then existentially true insofar as it adequately expresses 
its essence in appearing to others. To man as to other beings things 
make an appearance. Man not only exists but knows that he exists; 
he is thus a being which exists not only in relation to others but 
also to himself. He is therefore in a position to distinguish what is 
subjective from what is objective. When he can thereby determine 
a correspondence between them he attains cognitive truth. Even 
where he cannot, any thoughts and images a man forms are exis- 
tentially true which adequately express his relation to their objects. 
By religious faith man expresses his relation to that by which his 
whole existence is determined. 


It will be observed that Frank is here offering a teleological 
explanation of religious truth. It is open to a difficulty to which 
any self-realizationist theory in ethics is exposed. If someone 
objects that however a man exists he is truly manifesting what 
he is in himself, Frank would disagree. Moreover, this is a 
curious sort of explanation for Frank to adopt, for he is not 
resolving a metaphysical perplexity by means of Christian faith; 


he is trying instead to explain faith by means of a conception of 
Aristotelian metaphysics. While he denies that religious faith 
can have cognitive truth, he is implying that cognitive truth can 
be had as to what faith is the true faith. 


Let me paraphrase another way in which Frank explains reli- 
gious truth: 


One person cannot love another without having faith in him. 
Yet he cannot be sure of the other’s goodwill. If he is not prepared 
to take the risk, love will not come his way. Love is faith in another's 
faith. If one places faith in another, he thereby helps to bring 
about the other's love toward himself. (p. 365) Similarly a man 
cannot assure himself of the truth of his belief in God by seeing God 
or by rational arguments for his existence. Belief in God requires 
a free act of faith. A man cannot have faith in God without being 
true to Him. He cannot be true to God without being true to His 
will; he cannot be true to God without believing in that idea of 
himself which God has in caring for him as a loving father. He 
cannot be true to God except by faith. Men place faith in much by 
which they are betrayed. Faith in that God which is love will never 
be betrayed. (p. 377) 


I am far from confident that I have correctly presented this 
second way in which Frank connects truth with faith. Yet 
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Frank somehow is seeking to find in faith that sort of truth of 
which we speak when we talk of one man’s being true to another. 
This also differs from cognitive truth. Frank declares that “there 
is no twofold truth” (Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth, p. 164). Yet Frank himself denies cognitive truth to faith 
and retains for it a different kind of truth—either “existential 
truth” or the truth of which we speak when we talk of one man 
being true to another. Frank is himself making a deeper split 
between reason and faith than that for which he criticizes Aquinas. 
He is not according faith a different kind of truth, he is according 
it truth only in a different sense of the word ‘truth.’ Yet since he 
denies that faith has cognitive truth it is hard to see how Frank 
expects that an elucidation of faith will help to obtain cognitive 
truth in metaphysics. 

However little one is able to sympathize with the manner 
in which Frank would himself tie speculative philosophy to 
Christian faith there are two things for which everyone will find 
profit and delight in rereading Frank’s papers again and again. 
Frank brings to life with great freshness and penetration the 
thought of outstanding figures in the history of philosophy. Be- 
sides this Frank sheds light from new perspectives on metaphysical 
questions of current concern. It is to be hoped that more of his 
manuscripts will be published. 


University of Toronto. 





HISTORY AND MYSTICISM 
GORDON D. KAUFMAN 


Te one idea that seems to have gripped Christian theologians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, more and more profoundly over 
the past two hundred years or so, is that Christianity is a historical 
religion. Putting it so simply makes the idea seem, perhaps, trite 
and self-evident, but its full implications for Christian thought 
and praxis are tremendous, transforming everything about the 
Christian faith as the historical perspective becomes more self- 
conscious in theological minds. The historical point of view is 
forcing radical reconsideration of the fundamental metaphysical 
formulas of patristic and medieval thought (since these are based 
on Greek metaphysics which takes nature as its central category 
rather than history); the conception of the nature and role 
of the Bible has been very sharply transformed as the Bible has 
become interpreted with the aid of modern historical methods; 
the very nature of man’s relation to God has been radically rein- 
terpreted as the historicity of man, on the one hand, and the 
real significance of the notion of mediation through Jesus Christ 
(a historical personage), on the other, become more adequately 
understood. This is not to say that classical Christianity had no 
awareness of its own distinctive essential character as historical: 
the scandal of salvation in and through a historical person and 
event has been evident ever since the time of St. Paul. But it 
certainly has been true that not until modern times has it become 
clear how very different is the understanding of man, God and the 
world for an orientation fundamentally historical from a point 
of view defined primarily in terms of nature. Not a little of this 
newer understanding has resulted from the growth of historical 
studies in the Bible and Christian thought during the nineteenth 
century, studies which revealed clearly the sharp differences be- 
tween the Greek and Biblical Weltanschauungen. 


The four books under consideration in this article exemplify 
the impact of historical thinking on Christian thought. Friedrich 
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Gogarten’s essay on Demythologizing and History, * while it is 
ostensibly intended to clarify some of the problems of the con- 
troversy between Rudolf Bultmann and his critics, is actually an 
analysis of the significance for Christian theology of two quite 
different ways of understanding the nature of history. Similarly, 
John Baillie’s Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought * makes very 
clear, particularly in the first two chapters, that the whole con- 
ception of how God makes himself known to man has become 
radically different in the past generation or so from the views 
of centuries preceding: the dominant contemporary view holds 
that God reveals himself in and through the events of sacred his- 
tory, not that he reveals eternal truths through the words of the 
Bible or the creeds of the church. Even the two French Roman 
Catholic symposia on mysticism and asceticism, * though not ex- 
plicitly concerned with the problem of history at all, nevertheless 
show the impact of the historical point of view. A central con- 
tention of the one is that all mystical experience must be mediated 
through the historical Christ if it is to be regarded as Christian, 
and the other is critical of any form of asceticism which involves 


a repudiation of historical life simply for its own sake: Christian 
asceticism must always culminate in a concrete historical love 
for one’s concrete historical neighbor. 


Historical studies have had a twofold effect on Christian 
thought. In the first place (and this was especially true of the nine- 
teenth century) there was the negative impact. Study of the Bible 
and of the origins of Christianity by historical methods revealed that 
much that had been taken for granted to be historical fact was 
erroneous tradition, that truths alleged to be distinctive of Chris- 
tianity had their parallels in other religions and in most cases 


' Tr. Neville H. Smith (New York: Scribners, 1955). 

* (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956). 

* Mystery and Mysticism (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956) 
and Christian Asceticism and Modern Man (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955). 
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were anticipated in Judaism, that the “eternal” Christian Gospel 
in fact was very different in different periods of church history 
and even in different parts of the New Testament itself: in short, 
that these religious traditions had to be viewed as human history 
just as surely as the traditions of Greece or of India. This was 
a shattering discovery for it seemed to destroy the claims to 
uniqueness of the Christian Gospel and the claims that God had 
been acting in some special way in Biblical history. The Christian 
faith was reduced to one more product of the creative human 
spirit which expressed itself in an infinity of ways throughout 
human history. There seemed no way to hold on to the central 
Christian conviction that God had actually revealed himself in 
some special way (see Baillie, Ch. 1); what revealed itself in 
history was rather the creativity of the human spirit (see Gogarten, 
Ch. V), and while this might lead to an exalted form of human- 
ism, it could hardly be reconciled with traditional Christian faith. 
The initial impact of historical studies was thus very destructive 
from the point of view of faith. 

Gogarten tries to show in the opening chapters of his book 
that this was the case because Christian faith had come to have a 
metaphysical rather than a historical basis. Since Christian meta- 
physics no more than any other was able to withstand the acids 
of historicism, Christian faith seemed doomed. Gogarten never 
really makes clear why it is impossible for metaphysics to survive 
historical analysis, but his discussion leads one to suppose that 
he accepts Dilthey’s conclusion that once one sees the historically 
relative character of all metaphysical systems, it is no longer pos- 
sible to attempt to secure one’s thought in systematic metaphysical 
construction. * It is not clear, however, whether this impos- 
sibility is a logical one, arising out of the intrinsic natures of 
history on the one hand and metaphysics on the other, or a 
psychological one, namely, that one simply loses interest in meta- 
physical work and metaphysical claims when one sees their his- 
torically relative character. In any case Gogarten holds that meta- 
physical thought, and specifically, Christian metaphysics in the 


“ See, e.g., W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, VIII, pp. 3 ff., 
75 f., etc. 
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medieval sense, “has been rendered impossible by historical 
thought” and so theology can no longer be based in metaphysics 
but must rather “interpret the faith historically” (p. 37). Because 
the Christian faith claims to be based in historical events, this 
change forced by historical studies is really an important gain 
for Christian theology, since at last Christian thought is finding, 
as it were, its proper intellectual home. 

Three alternative kinds of historical interpretation are pos- 
sible. The one—a humanistic approach—has already been discussed: 
it leads to the disintegration of faith. Gogarten argues, however, 
that this humanistic approach is itself based on a metaphysics 
which regards the human in its creativity as somehow divine (see 
Ch. V). This implies that the humanistic view cannot stand 
radical historicizing either and must pass over into something else 
not based in metaphysics. Gogarten does not consider the pos- 
sibility that this could also be taken to imply the impossibility of 
ever escaping from metaphysics. His problem would then become 
not so much that of thinking historically rather than metaphysic- 
ally, but instead that of thinking through a metaphysics which 


takes history and the historically relative character of all thought 
seriously. But this question Gogarten, along with most other 
anti-metaphysical German philosophers of history, does not con- 
sider. 


Il 


A second way of accommodating history and theology is the 
way usually taken by the “official” theologies of most of the 
churches. This view claims to take historical studies as seriously 
as the humanistic program, but it differs from the latter in that the 
claim is here made that among the “real facts” of “objective 
history” are to be found actions of God as well as actions of men 
(see Gogarten, pp. 37 ff.). These actions of God are historical 
in precisely the same sense as any other events, though their 
actuality may have to be affirmed on the basis of appeal to the 
authority of Scripture or the Church, rather than be ascertained 
through ordinary historical procedures. The most common 
example of such events, of course, are the so-called “miracles” of 
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the Bible, which the historians find difficult to certify, but the 
orthodox find equally difficult to give up. Gogarten argues that 
this view is inherently self-contradictory since 


. . on the one hand it affirms this ‘historical factualness’ [of the 
acts of God], by which it means the same sort of historicity as his- 
torical science generally predicates of the occurrences it establishes, 
while on the other hand it must at the same time assert that these 
events, since they are after all the ‘redemptive acts of God’, ‘are 
entirely without analogy and cannot be grasped by human thought.’ 
(p. 39) 


This problem, however, is hardly a real argument against the 
position—or at any rate it should not be for a theologian—for 
this is simply another way of saying that whatever it is that faith 
grasps can only be grasped by faith and not by natural knowledge, 
even though it may be affirmed that that which is grasped is 
reality in the strongest possible sense of the term. It may well 
be that the conception of history underlying this view—that his- 
tory consists of series of “objective” events “out there” some 
place—is quite inadequate, as will be argued below; but its 
inadequacy must have another basis than simply that it involves 
affirming that certain things about that which is ultimately real 
(in history) can be known only to faith. Every theology affirms 
at some point or other that that which is finally real, God, is 
apprehensible only through faith; this is no problem peculiar to 
this view. This claim is in fact what differentiates revelation 
from ordinary knowledge (cf. Baillie). Furthermore, it is just 
this duality of the divine and the human both present in the 
same historical events (or person) that lies at the basis of the 
metaphysical formulas about the two natures of Christ. Gogarten 
to the contrary notwithstanding, it is difficult to see how this 
“metaphysical” problem, at any rate, is to be overcome by any kind 
of historical approach. But of this more below. 

The real problem underlying this view would seem to be that 
it implies that there are two different sources of historical informa- 
tion, ordinary historical evidence (documents, archeological find- 
ings, etc.) as interpreted by the historian, and revelation, especially 
as recorded in the Bible. From an epistemological point of view 
this seems to be very arbitrary, giving the Bible a kind of preferred 
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status for no (epistemologically) adequate reason at all; and from 
a theological point of view this involves a very doubtful conception 
of revelation as the transmission of truths from God to man 
through some supernatural channel. This view of revelation, as 
Baillie makes very clear (Ch. Il), however dominant it has been 
through much of Christian history, has in recent Protestant 
theology been superseded by quite a different view much closer 
to that of the Bible, that revelation is the self-communication of 
God. God does not communicate a body of information or ab- 
stract truths about various things of which we would otherwise 
be ignorant; he reveals his own personal nature. 

The analogy to be used here draws from interpersonal 
relations. As we live and work and speak with another person 
that other may “reveal” himself to us in such a way that we get to 
know him, to know who he is, what is his character. This hap- 
pens, of course, in Buber’s language, only as he confronts us as a 
Thou who in freedom may disclose himself to us, not as an It 
which we can manipulate. But this self-disclosure of one person 
to another is knowledge of quite a different order than would be 
a body of information conveyed to me about that same person. 


I cannot possibly analyse for you, in any exhaustive way, how 
my friend revealed himself to me as what he is. Sometimes a man 
whom I have never met before reveals much of himself to me during 
a casual meeting of a few minutes; he ‘gives himself away,’ as we 
say. Sometimes we even think we know something about a man at 
a first glance. But we find it exceedingly difficult to say how we 
know. ... Moreover, this difficulty attaches not only to our way of 
knowing, but also to the content of the knowledge. When I try to 
tell you what I have found my friend to be, when I try to describe 
to you his personality or mind or character, it is impossible that I 
should do this exhaustively. (Baillie, p. 25) 


Revelation, as it is being interpreted in contemporary Protestant 
theology, consists in this kind of disclosure of the divine self to 
man and not in the transmission of divine truths to man. Theo- 
logical knowledge is to be understood not as deductions made from 
divinely revealed first principles, but rather as man’s very human 
attempt to organize and express in human concepts the “knowl- 
edge” of God which thus comes to him in this revelatory encounter. 
But the “truths” with which theology deals are truths arrived at 
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by man’s cognitive processes, not revealed truths. As such, they 
are subject to the same kind of logical and epistemological criteria 
as any other truths with which man might be concerned. 

It is from the point of view of this recovery of the Biblical 
view of revelation as the encounter with Reality rather than simply 
the imparting of information, that the “official” interpretations 
of Biblical history might well have been criticised. For these inter- 
pretations presuppose, as we noted, the privileged character of 
Biblical statements about certain historical facts and this implies 
a doctrine of revelation as giving to man certain truths about his- 
tory, as imparting information. But if revelation consists in dis- 
closure by the personal God of himself to man, and Biblical state- 
ments are to be construed simply as human reports of such 
revelation rather than as themselves divine truths—and Baillie’s 
survey shows that this is certainly the dominant view in con- 
temporary theology—then the Biblical statements about historical 
phenomena must be subjected to the same kind of critical analysis 
as any other historical evidence; they cannot be given a privileged 
position beyond criticism, as this view would require. ‘The 
difficulty with this position, then, is not so much, as Gogarten 
holds, that it insists on the “objective” actuality of the historical 
acts of God and that this leads it into making metaphysical state- 
ments akin to the ancient two-natures formula, but rather that it 
involves an inadequate view of revelation leading eventually to 
“a miserable rationalization of the New Testament history” 


(Gogarten, p. 76) instead of to the claim that God has revealed 
himself to man. 


Il 


It is necessary to see if there is another conception of history 
in terms of which a more adequate view of revelation can be under- 
stood. The attempt to set forth this necessity and to outline such 
a view is the real burden of Gogarten’s book, though it does not 
come nearly as clear as one might hope. Gogarten claims that 
the existentialist conception of history underlying Bultmann’s 
demythologizing program provides just such a basis for under- 
standing revelation. In order to understand this view it is neces- 
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sary to mention a somewhat different objection to the “objectivist” 
view of God’s acts in history which can be taken from the point 
of view of history itself. As Collingwood and others have shown, 
it is not really possible to hold that historical facts of any kind 
exist “out there” somewhere in some “objective” realm. All his- 
torical facts are constructions by the historian based on evidence 
(or memories) contemporary with the historian himself. This 
evidence no doubt has a kind of material objectivity—i.e., it exists 
as pieces of paper with marks on them, etc.—but it is only in 
this way that it is objective at all. It is the historian himself who 
must interpret the meaning of any marks he finds on the papers 
before him and who concludes thereby that these marks, rather 
than some others, are relevant evidence for him. Thus, all his- 
torical evidence as well as all historical facts exist nowhere else 
than in and through the interpreting mind of the historian, i.e., 
their reality is subjective, and any view which tries to discuss the 
“objectivity” of history or the past without taking account of the 
fact that these “objects” have their reality in men’s minds, simply 
confuses the issues. The acts of God, if they are historical, must 
be of the same order in this respect as the acts of men. 

When one takes this analysis seriously, one is brought to 
quite a different understanding of what is involved in the historical 
interpretation of “Christian history.” The nature of man, the 
nature of the world in which man lives, and the relation between 
man and his world, all become radically historicized. Through 
science, culture, and technology (all of which are emergent in 
human history), man has taken upon himself responsibility for 
the very form of the world, and he has thus rendered both his 
existence and the world itself historical! (Gogarten, p. 30). 


. . « the world has for man become his own world. It is his world 
now no longer in the sense that it is set before him with its form 
as a world, its ‘being a world’ (Weltsein), to which it is his task 
to adapt himself in accordance with its pre-established order. . It 
now becomes his world in the totally different sense that it is for 
him to watch over it and to provide it with a form and order. And 
it is in this way as never before that the world becomes for man a 
truly historical world. And by the same token man himself now 
becomes the fundamentally historical being who . . . by his historical 
decisions in politics, religion, cultural matters, economics, tech- 
nology and the rest, gives the world the particular form in which it 
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makes possible for a man a life that is in accordance with his human 
character. This change in the relation of man to his world implies 
that all reality has now become historical for him. (p. 26) 


The understanding of history leads to the understanding of 
the historicity of both man and his world, and this leads to the 
understanding that man has himself in very large measure created 
both the character of his own existence and also the world in 
which he lives. Thus he is responsible for both. The world of 
culture in which we live is a world produced by human decisions 
and human creativity, and on the other hand, our own existence 
as individual men is shaped in every aspect by the influence of the 
culture in which we develop. The epistemological model, dating 
from Descartes, which pictures subject and object as separate from 
and over against each other is therefore a false picture. Man’s 
relation to his history is such that it is his very history that is 
constitutive of him; history is “in” man in as real sense as that 
metaphor can bear; it is not “over against” him as an object. 

For this reason Bultmann’s “existentialist” interpretation of, 
e.g., the Bible, is seriously misunderstood when it is thought that 
this is “purely subjective,” has “only subjective validity,” etc., in 
contrast with some other view which depends on “objective 
criteria” of truth. For the ‘point at issue here is precisely that 
this kind of distinction between subject and object, subjective and 
objective, does not hold in the case of the interpretation of history 
(see pp. 54 ff.). The very events of the past have their reality 
as events of the past only as they are simultaneously events in the 
present in the consciousness of the historian who is reconstructing 
them as events of the past. * The past, history, has its reality as 
a mode of present being; conversely, present being is historical, 
i.e., is constituted by the past. 

From this point of view it becomes possible to return to the 
problem of historical understanding of the Christian faith. The 
“historical” interpretation of the Bible now no longer involves 
destroying the Biblical claims through interpreting the Bible as 
simply the product of human creativity (humanism); nor is it 
necessary to establish the “objective factuality” of certain divine 


oo 


* See R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, Pt. V. 
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acts in history. Rather the central problem here is to apprehend 
the events referred to by and underlying the Biblical documents; 
that is, to grasp the meaning of what these writers were trying 
to say. But this can happen only when those documents mean to 
me what they meant to the original writer, and they can mean 
this to me only if and when the same Christ-event in some sense 
happens to me that happened to that writer. In any other case I 
will not have apprehended their meaning, which is just this event, 
and my interpretation will not be “historical.” Thus, it is through 
the events of history as recorded in the Bible that salvation comes 
to the Christian, but that salvation comes to the Christian in the 
present (not in some dead past) in the moment that the past 
with its meaning comes alive for him. 


In and with this history there takes place the event by which 
God, in and with this history, signifies something to me (i.e. notifies 
me of something), namely the fact and the manner of Christ’s being 
the salvation of man and of the world... . This self-unconcealment 
(Sich-entbergen) of God [is that] through which alone the New 
Testament history is redemptive history. . . . (pp. 79, 81) 


The “acts of God” recorded in the Bible can be apprehended 
as such only in terms of “acts of God” grasped in the present by 
faith. It is this grasping of the past in and through translation 
into terms of the present that is called “demythologizing.” 


IV 


This interpretation of the way in which God’s revelation 
is grasped through historical thinking about the events reported in 
the Bible throws light on a very serious difficulty in contemporary 
discussions of revelation. It is clear that not all readers of the 
Bible have been convinced that God reveals himself in and through 
the historical events reported there. How is this to be accounted 
for? The usual solution, as Baillie makes clear, is to argue that 
history consists not simply of events, but of events-plus-interpreta- 
tion; the revelatory character of the “acts of God” is really to be 
found in the “interpretations” of the events given by prophets, 
apostles, and others in the Bible. For “The mighty acts of God 
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of which the Bible speaks are not for the most part of the kind 
that are called ‘acts of God’ in modern legal codes [and which 
therefore might be clearly seen by anyone]. On the contrary they 
were accomplished through human agency” (p. 67). Moses’ 
leading of the children of Israel out of Egypt and finally to the 
promised land is the outstanding Old Testament example in which 
God revealed himself to man as acting in and through his history. 
The problem with this view of revelation, of course, is that all 
such historical sequences lend themselves just as readily to inter- 
pretation as purely human events—as the work of many modern 
historians clearly shows—as to interpretation as divine actions in 
the manner of the Bible. And there seems no justification what- 


soever for accepting the Biblical view in preference to a humanistic 
one. 


This formulation of the problem of revelation in terms of the 
notion of event-plus-interpretation falls into just the subjective- 
objective trap which the Bultmann-Gogarten discussion is trying 
to overcome. It involves the view that historical events have a 
kind of reality by themselves such that one can ‘speak of “the 
intercourse and interaction of mind and event” and can picture 
history as “in its very essence a process of action and reaction be- 
tween external circumstance and human response” (Baillie, p. 66). 
This formulation gives the impression that while the “event” itself 
has a solidly objective and real character, the interpretation with 
which one clothes it is controlled only by subjective criteria, such 
as one’s own philosophy of history, scheme of values, beliefs, 
and what not. Revelation then becomes simply one way of inter- 
preting historical “facts” which can just as well be interpreted in 
some other way—that is, if you want to go beyond the “facts” 
at all in such a speculative venture as would seem to be required 
here. (This is not quite fair to Baillie or the writers whom he 
cites, but it certainly is a problem involved in this point of view. ) 

In contrast, the position Gogarten sets forth attempts to 
undercut this understanding, which makes faith in God’s revela- 
tion almost subjective whim, by denying the dichotomy between 
object and subject, event and interpretation. Although Gogarten’s 
emphasis on the immanence of the past in the present means that 
man’s freedom is restricted in such a way that he cannot choose 
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more or less arbitrarily between a variety of interpretations of 
events (cf. the Christian doctrine of predestination) , it also means 
that the events of the past themselves have no reality except as 
modes of my (or someone else’s) present being, and hence that 
they have no existence at all except in the framework of an “inter- 
pretation” in which they have “meaning.” Thus the “interpreta- 
tion” is not a subjective something, more or less arbitrarily added 
to the objective event; it is just as “objective” (or “subjective,” 
whichever you prefer; neither term is properly relevant here) 
as the historical event itself. On this view, neither event nor 
interpretation can take ontological precedence over the other. 
Both must be regarded as but aspects of a single reality confront- 
ing the person—or better, constituting his very existence. On 
Baillie’s view, though it is declared that the “interpretation” has 
ontological precedence in that it points to the Reality behind and 
through the events, one’s inclination is to regard the “event itself” 
as somehow more real since it can be substantiated by appeal to 
evidence. 

Gogarten’s discussion would thus seem to be breaking new 
ground by making it possible to understand how revelation can 


occur through history without being “merely subjective.” Al- 
though Baillie’s book is a good report on contemporary discussion 
of such matters as revelation, faith, the nature of the Bible, etc., 
it hardly comes to grips with the really difficult problems in the 
way Gogarten does. 


V 


It is interesting to turn from this discussion of man’s his- 
toricity and God’s revelation—problems right at the heart of con- 
temporary Protestant theologizing and philosophizing—to the two 
Roman Catholic books under consideration in this review. In 
certain respects the atmosphere is totally different. Both are 
concerned in one way or another with mysticism, a word that 
has been anathema in many Protestant circles, especially those 
inclined to emphasize the problem of history. Both take for 
granted the medieval metaphysical interpretation of the faith which 
Gogarten insists has been made impossible through the impact of 
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historical thinking. In contrast to the Protestant insistence that 
the relationship between God and man must be established and 
maintained by God alone, the anthology of French Catholic essays 
in Christian Asceticism and Modern Man suggests, through his- 
torical survey of Christian asceticism and discussion of its theo- 
logical importance, that a kind of salvation is available through a 
very hard road of self-discipline which must be followed by any 
who would be “perfect.” (Of course a lower-level Christian life 
is allowed for those who do not take their Christianity so seriously, 
and this is also in sharp contrast with the Protestant insistence that 
the demands of the Christian ethic are equally binding on all 
Christians and that they cannot be fulfilled through special ascetic 
programs. ) 


Despite these and other sharp differences in overall perspective, 
there are some significant points of contact with the Protestant 
books, especially in the book on Mystery and Mysticism. In some 
ways this book can be considered an answer to certain criticisms 
of Christian mysticism as an impossible self-contradiction. This 
criticism seems to have two roots: a) the insistence that salvation 
is through the grace of God alone (in contrast with the usual in- 
sistence of mystics on the necessity of strenuous ascetic disciplines) ; 
and b) a sharp reaction in behalf of the uniqueness of Christian 
faith to the position of certain humanists that the “essence of 
religion” is mysticism and that Christianity along with the other 
world religions, is to be considered but one species of that genus. 
On both points many contemporary Protestant theologians have 
felt it necessary to protest that the Christian faith has little if 
anything in common with mysticism. 

In this collection of French Catholic essays attempts are made 
to meet both objections. The outstanding essay in this connec- 
tion, covering half the book, is entitled “Studies on the Phenomena 
of Mystical Experience,” by A. Leonard. After a careful survey 
of Protestant and other criticism, he attempts to show that 
Christian mysticism is in fact decisively determined by its 
Christian character rather than by its character as mysticism. 
That is, the genus is Christian faith, of which one species is 
mysticism, but this mysticism is determined at every crucial 
point by the distinctive elements of Christian faith. Thus, he 
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attempts to show that in all authentic Christian mystical experience 
salvation is experienced as a gift of God alone. Furthermore, in 
contrast with the claims of some that in mystical experience all 
historical factors and historical conditioning are absolutely tran- 
scended in the immediacy of the experience of God or Being, 
Leonard tries to show that no such claims are made by the Chris- 
tian mystics, that in fact they freely admit that their experience is 
decisively mediated through the historical Jesus Christ (especially 
as he is confronted in the sacraments of the Church and in medi- 
tation on the Bible), and that without such mediation their 
experience would be nothing. From this point of view mystical 
experience is understood as essentially the experiential contact 
with the realities referred to in Christian theology, lifting those 
theological concepts out of bare intellectual formulations and giv- 
ing the Christian life emotional depth and warmth. 

Only the most doctrinaire anti-mystic could hold that 
mysticism of this sort is non-Christian, for what is being insisted 
on here is simply that the terms of Christian theology must refer 
to realities in men’s lives if they are to have any meaning at all. - 
In some ways thisclaim is akin to the insistence of the existentialists 
that intellectual formulations that have no “meaning”—a term 
filled with emotional (mystical?) overtones—for the “existence” 
of men are worthless. And meaning is understood to imply some 
kind of immediacy of relation to that mysterious level of Reality 
which is really Real, again a position reminiscent of the claims 
of mysticism. (The very word “mysticism” has etymological con- 
nections with “mystery” * which suggest further close ties between 
mysticism and the existentialist concern about the mysteries of life 
and death and meaning. ) 

It would not be far wrong to view this book and the Gogarten 
book as approaching the same point from opposite ends: 
Gogarten is moving from the strongly personalistic-historical 
understanding of Christianity in contemporary Protestantism to 
a deeper understanding of the nature of history and man’s his- 
toricity which accounts for the real immediacy of Christ to con- 


* See the two essays by Louis Bouyer in Mystery and Mysticism for 
clarification of this point. 
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temporary man, even though He be mediated through history; 
the writers of Mystery and Mysticism are moving from the inter- 
pretation of mysticism as a purely immediate relationship with 
God to an insistence that the experience of the Christian mystic 
gains its intense meaningfulness precisely through its mediation 
by the Christian tradition. The radical dichotomy insisted on by 
some writers between. mysticism on the one hand and history on 
the other, would seem to be breaking down through the mediating 
influence of existentialism on both camps. 

The contention of some of Bultmann’s critics that he has 
sacrificed the Christian faith on the altar of existentialism—a con- 
tention reminiscent, incidentally, of the claim that certain liberal 
Protestants gave up the Christian faith in their eagerness to make 
mysticism the heart of all religion—would not seem to be well 
taken; nor is the flat rejection of all mysticism as intrinsically 
unchristian. For through the work of men like Bultmann and 
Gogarten on the one hand and the writers of Mystery and Mysticism 
on the other, it may become possible to reach a deeper understand- 
ing of dimensions of the Christian faith which it has not been 


possible heretofore fully to apprehend, either by Christian 
mysticism or Christian historicism or Christian existentialism. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the creative explorations apparent 
in these books will not be stymied by premature negative criticism 
which does not grasp their great potential significance. 


Pomona College. 





AN ANALYTIC AND A DOGMATIC ETHICS 
ROLLO HANDY 


Orrex the analyst in philosophy finds non-analytic writings un- 
clear and imprecise, while the non-analyst finds the analytic ap- 
proach sterile and trivial. The books under discussion * show 
how extreme the differences can be between two recent writers 
who presumably are investigating the same general area. Al- 
though Raphael takes issue with those he believes are too hostile to 
speculation, his major efforts are directed toward an analytic 
clarification of the meanings of concepts. Bonhoeffer, however, 
gives almost no attention to clarification, and is addicted to 
pronouncements which would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
verify or to support in a rational way. The result is that, even 
ignoring the theological character of Bonhoeffer’s work, the two 
men seem to be talking about almost totally different realms. 
They will appeal to almost totally different audiences. 

Raphael's volume is an excellent example of both the logical 
and the psychological clarity often achieved by the British analysts. 
He regards moral philosophy as the application of the tools of 
philosophy to moral judgment and experience. Its data consist 
of “the reflective moral judgements of ordinary life,” in contrast 
to merely habitual, non-reflective evaluations (pp. 12-14). Re- 
flective moral judgments are those we are prepared to stand by 
if they are challenged, regardless of the dictates of custom. Al- 
though Raphael makes much of ordinary language, he insists that 
moral philosophy is not merely a description of common usage. 
Its task is “to make more coherent and systematic the scheme 
of moral concepts and principles vaguely used in everyday life” 


(p. 16). 


* D. Daiches Raphael, Moral Judgement (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1955); Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 1955). 
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Raphael’s view can be described as “Kant in naturalistic 
dress,” and as “deontology without intuitionism” (p. 10). The 
first section of his book, .the “Logic of Morals,” discusses the 
criterion for right action, the relation between the right and the 
good, and the systematization of the content of moral judgments. 
The dispute between the deontologists and the utilitarians is 
analyzed here. The second section, the “Metaphysic of Morals,” 
is concerned with the nature of moral judgment. He attempts to 
unify the principles of moral obligation under one ultimate 
principle; and in addition, he discusses the relation of moral 
philosophy to other systems of concepts, especially the system of 
science. The disagreement between the naturalists and the 
intuitionists is also analyzed in this section of the book. Raphael 
suggests that this is ultimately a metaphysical question, rather 
than “merely a linguistic issue about the kind of function performed 
by normative words” (p. 10). He asserts that both philosophy 
and science depend partially upon speculation for their progress; 
he does not regard metaphysics as a mistake. Without quarrelling 
with the bipartite division of the book, it may be observed (as 
Raphael himself does) that there is some overlapping between the 
two sections. 


The basic reason for rejecting naturalism on the part of many 
seems to be that naturalistic theories do not accord with common 
usage. This rejection applies not only to older naturalists, but 
also to those Raphael calls “modern” naturalists—the emotivists. 
Raphael argues that a theory of the meaning of ethical terms must 
accord with what people making moral judgments “have before 
their minds” at the time (p. 169). If one does hold that a logic 
of morals should adhere closely to common usage, one may well be 
inclined to accept a deontological model. Yet caution is required, 
for presumably there may be many “common usages.” 

But even if most people were deontologists in respect to 
their actual usage, there still seems to be no conclusive grounds for 
assuming that such usage is, in any basic sense, correct. Raphael 
does recognize this in a way. Even if current British morality 
differs from that of other societies, he says, it still would be valu- 
able to exhibit the logic of the British morality. This would 
enable us to compare that morality with alternative systems and 
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to choose between them (p. 20). And he also suggests that if 
we have to alter or refine common usage, as even the deontologists 
must, it may be legitimate to go further and alter “common sense” 
even more. (p. 31) But apparently he does not think that this 
is especially important in the context of the analysis of the mean- 
ing of ethical terms. 

After a careful analysis, Raphael concludes that the idea of 
moral or categorical obligation, and the idea of non-moral, in- 
trinsic good are independent, and that neither is reducible to the 
other. This perhaps does describe the situation that obtains 
when deontologists anzlyze what is “before their minds” when 
they make moral judgments. Yet the question remains as to 
whether a naturalistic theory of the meanings of ethical terms is 
still not possible. Once one gives up the view that a meta-ethical 
theory must “correspond” to the way some group of people does 
use ethical terms, the traditional type of naturalistic theory be- 
comes more plausible. 


In the second section of the book, Raphael argues that the 
principles of moral obligation can be unified under Kant’s formula 
of treating persons as ends-in-themselves. The unification in- 
volves three major points: 1) individual ends are to be respected; 
2) individuals are members of a community of ends-in-themselves; 
and 3) individuals are to be rated equally as ends-in-themselves. 

It is in this context that Raphael’s version of naturalism ap- 
pears. He argues that the ultimate principle of morals—that we 
treat others as ends in the same way that we treat ourselves as 
ends—arises genetically from a sympathetic feeling for the 
interests of others. Raphael holds that the content of an 
obligatory act always relates to the interests of others, and that 
in this sense good and evil are concerned with interests. 
Interests are described as enjoyments and objects of desire. 
Moral goodness is defined in terms of duty, but goodness other 
than moral goodness always relates to the satisfaction of interests 
(p. 117). But ‘good’ does not mean ‘what satisfies desire,’ al- 
though interest is the entity to which the term ‘good’ refers 
(pp. 118-19). A sensible naturalistic theory of morals will be 
one like Hume’s, which offers a genetic explanation of moral con- 
cepts rather than an analysis of their meaning (p. 169). A 
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naturalistic theory is said to be a hypothesis. If it can explain 
moral concepts instead of leaving them unexplained, it should be 
given preference over other theories, according to the principle 
of Occam’s Razor (p. 171). This concession to naturalism does 
not seem very great, especially if the analysis of the meaning of 
ethical terms is taken as one of the main tasks of moral philosophy. 


Raphael compares possible ethical ideologies with alternative 
logical systems resting on different postulates. Among the pos- 
sible ideologies are the Humanistic ethic, in which all men are 
to count as ends; the Optimate ethic, in which only the best 
men are to count fully as ends; the Collectivist ethic, in which 
the good of the whole, not the good of the members, is to be 
promoted; and the Egoistic ethic (p. 179). There is no direct 
way to make a comparison of these alternative ideologies, he says, 
since they all rest on presupposed judgments of value which are 
themselves subject to debate; there are thus no common premises 
(p. 186). Raphael then suggests that an indirect comparison 
is possible in which some alternatives can be eliminated on their 
own grounds. Can each policy be realized in practice? That is, 
i) can it be used as a guide to action? and ii) does it lead to 
results inconsistent with its own aim? 


The Egoistic policy is said to meet criterion i), but to fail 
ii). The Optimate policy fails ii), and the Collectivist view fails 
i). Yet the Humanist ideology also encounters difficulty. It 
results in a kind of “pragmatic inconsistency,” for universality 
is sometimes impossible. Although Humanism comes out of the 
discussion a bit better than its rivals, according to Raphael, it 
cannot be said to have demonstrated an unequivocal superiority 
(pp. 187-190). In the end, therefore, Raphael feels inclined to 
the view, which he attributes to both the intuitionist and the natu- 
ralist, that there is “no room for rational argument in the adoption 
of an ultimate policy of action.” This explains why he can- 
not decide, in the last analysis, between naturalism and intui- 
tionism (p. 190). He concludes with a plea that more attention 
be given by philosophers to alternative ethical policies. Certain- 
ly this is a wise suggestion, and one which is likely to have 
fruitful consequences. It may be mentioned that American natu- 
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ralists have given some attention to this problem, although their 
suggestions perhaps would not be acceptable to Raphael. * 

In accord with the usual analytic practice, Raphael gives al- 
most no attention to the actual results of the social sciences. 
Apparently many philosophers have determined to make ethics so 
“pure” that any mention of empirical findings is gauche. One 
of the few references in the book to modern psychology concerns 
the Frustration-Aggression Hypothesis, which is not widely ac- 
cepted. Such interesting suggestions have been made by social 
scientists in respect to conscience, sense of duty, feelings of com- 
pulsive obligation, etc., that moral philosophy could hardly fail 
to profit by taking note of them. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer's volume is a posthumous work. He was 
arrested in Berlin by the Gestapo, and was eventually hanged on 
April 9, 1945. Previously he had been forbidden to speak in 
public or to publish, and he was also forced to relinquish his work 
in training candidates for the ministry. The material now 
published as his Ethics was written between 1940 and 1948. 
Some of the sections were completed and some were not, some 
had been rewritten, while some were merely preliminary studies. 
Understandably, then, the book is sometimes incoherent and ob- 
scure, and it contains a certain amount of repetition. 

The work ranges over a tremendous number of topics, from 
ethics to religion, history, and politics. It offers a statement of 
ethics from a theological, Protestant, Lutheran point of view. 
On occasion, portions of the volume have the flavor of a religious 
tract. Some sections are devotional in nature, and philosophically 
speaking, the entire volume is somewhat uncritical. Despite 
this, Bonhoeffer’s views are both interesting and often suprisingly 
penetrating. For example, although sociological comments are 
almost never made, he mentions parenthetically that the sociolog- 
ical origin of the ordinary concept of the ethical is to be found 


* To mention only two attempts: the often-quoted article by Herbert 
Feigl, “Validation and Vindication: an Analysis of the Nature and the 
Limits of Ethical Arguments,” in Readings in Ethical Theory, ed. W. Sel- 
lars and J. Hospers (New York, 1952); and Abraham Edel, “Some Trends 
in American Naturalistic Ethics,” in Philosophic Thought in France and 
The United States, ed. M. Farber (Buffalo, 1950). 
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in the age of individualism, with its emphasis on the individual 
rather than upon society (p. 58). 

According to Bonhoeffer, traditional ethics asks the wrong 
questions, and should be replaced by a Christian outlook. He 
holds that the aim of most ethical reflection is the knowledge of 
good and evil, but that the first task of a Christian ethics is to 
show the impossibility of such knowledge. It may not even be 
correct, then, to speak of a Christian ethics (p. 142). The ques- 
tions “How can I be good?” and “How can I do good?” must be 
discarded as irrelevant. For the Christian the only question is 
“What is the will of God?” (p. 55) 


Typical of the author’s approach is his attitude toward non- 
Christians and those who accept a different version of Christianity 
than he does. In regard to his view that Christian ethics has its 
point of departure in the reality of God as revealed in Christ, 
Bonhoeffer says: “It is fair to begin by demanding assent to this 
proposition of anyone who wishes to concern himself with the 
problem of a Christian ethic” (p. 56). Traditional ethics is said 
to be too abstract; what is needed is an entirely concrete ethics. 
Rather than discuss what is good once and for all, we ought to 
discuss “the way in which Christ takes form among us here and 
now” (p. 23). 

We are told that the only man who is wise is the one who 
sees reality in God. It is also held that simplicity must be com- 
bined with wisdom. “To be simple is to fix one’s eye solely on 
the simple truth of God at a time when all concepts are being 
confused, distorted, and turned upside-down” (p. 7). Appar- 
ently Bonhoeffer strongly feels that the truth is simple, and that a 
correct theological approach can enable one to get at the truth. 
But certainly his view needs some strong evidence to support it, 
and this we are not given (or at least not given in a form amenable 
to philosophical analysis) . 

Considerable attention is also devoted to the author’s view 
of the Christian interpretation of history and politics. German, 
French, and British history, he says, “came into being only after 
the encounter with Christ” (p. 29). Western wars are not like 
other wars because the West distinguishes between those military 
means which are permissible and right and those which are 
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prohibited and criminal. Therefore in the West there can be no 
total wars, which are defined as wars using any means which serve 
national self-preservation. Three criteria are mentioned for 
judging what is relatively the best state: a) is there a strict main- 
tenance of outward justice? b) are the rights of family and of 
labor recognized? c) is there a proclamation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? (p. 316) 

The virtues of the work are its sincerity and its attempt to 
go beyond a merely abstract analysis, as well as the stimulating 
nature of many of the positions advocated by the author. How- 
ever, it is philosophically weak because of an uncritical approach, 
and the often unclear nature of the theses advanced. Certainly the 
book would not convince one not already partly convinced. The 
dogmatic nature of much of the discussion, and the attempt to 
rule opposing views out of court by insisting upon an acceptance 
of Bonhoeffer’s basic position before the issue can be discussed, 
are quite undesirable. Fairly often an assertion is made with 
little more evidence than a Biblical quotation to support it. The 
basic flaw seems to be the failure to see that other assumptions 
or presuppositions are possible, and that those who disagree with 
Bonhoeffer may feel as strongly about their assumptions as he 
does about his. If the book is regarded as a working out of 
certain theological presuppositions, it has considerable merit, 
although evaluation of its consistency would still be difficult. 
But if it is regarded as a sustained argument for a certain point 
of view in ethics, it is disappointing. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that different views as to 
what constitutes the proper mode(s) of language for the philo- 
sophic enterprise may result in the adoption of very different 
philosophical approaches. Bonhoeffer, by and large, ignores what 
many would say is the most elementary need for clarity in philo- 
sophical discourse. Raphael, although he is not slavishly tied 
to what he takes as common usage in moral language, in practice 
devotes much of his effort to a painstaking analysis of the mean- 
ings of that language. The failure to attempt to clarify mean- 
ings may lead to a failure to communicate, or even to say any- 
thing meaningful; while too much attention to clarification 
seems to result in triviality. It would certainly seem that there 
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is room in philosophy, as well as a human need, for a theory 
of ethics which is both meaningful and communicable, on the 
one hand, and which deals with matters of great human im- 
portance, on the other hand. 


University of South Dakota. 





EXPLORATIONS 


SUBSTANTIAL FORM 
IN ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS Z; \\| 


ELLEN STONE HARING 


Il D 2. The Complezity of Definitions. ** 


Z 12 concerns another problem involving definitions for con- 
crete ousiai. As in Z 10-11, there is the underlying supposition 
that the structure of definitions reflects something of the forms 
which govern substantial determinacy in things. The species, 
which is the very heart of a definition, has parts, namely genus and 
difference. It might therefore be thought that form also has parts 
of some sort. If form as primary reality has no parts—and Z has 
so far cited many reasons for the claim that form is simple—then 
some explanation must be devised for the parts of the species which 
express form. Now as a matter of fact, the parts of species do 
compose something unusually unified, so that the internal com- 
plexity of the species may very well be compatible with the sim- 
plicity of form. Z 12 shows that this is indeed the case, and more, 
that the unity of a whole definition depends on the ‘thisness’ of 
form. 

“Wherein can consist the unity of that, the formula of which 
we call a definition, as for instance in the case of man, ‘two-footed 
animal’; for let this be the formula of man. Why, then, is this 
one, and not many, viz. ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’? ** This is how 
the problem is stated. ‘Animal’ and ‘two-footed’ do make a unity, 
and they should, since: “The definition is a single formula and a 
formula of substance, so that it must be a formula of some one 
thing; for substance means a ‘one’ and a ‘this’, as we maintain.” ™ 
All the same, there is a need to trace the unity of genus and dif- 
ference back to its origin, and to see just how this unity differs 
from others. 


‘* For the first two parts of this study, see this Review, X (Decem- 
ber 1956, March 1957), 308-32, 482-513. 

*** 1037b10-14. 

*** 1037b25-28. 
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This unity is not the same as accidental unity, and is in some 
respects unusual: “In the case of ‘man’ and ‘pale’ there is a 
plurality when one term does not belong to the other, but a 
unity when it does belong, and the subject, man, has a certain 
attribute; for then... we have ‘the pale man.’ In the present 
case, however, ... genus is not thought to share in its differ- 
entiae (for then the same thing would share in contraries; for the 
differentiae by which the genus is divided are contrary). And 
even if the genus does share in them, the same argument applies, 
since the differentiae present in man are many, e.g., endowed 
with feet, two-footed, featherless. Why are these one and not 
many? Not because they are present in one thing, for in that 
case a unity may be made out of all the attributes of a thing.” * 
The genus and difference, or differences, involved in a definition 
are patently other than each other, yet they compose a unity. The 
genus does not merit the difference simply on the basis that the 
two happen together in an individual; the relation of the two is 
more than merely contingent. Again, the genus can not be 
thought of as a single something qualified by all its differences, 
for then ‘animal’ would be at once ‘rational’ and ‘brute.’ There 
must be something which makes the genus in a given definition 
merit its differences. Moreover the differences add something to 
genus without being entirely exterior to it, the way accidents are 
exterior to their subjects. 

What is essential about a thing, really distinctive of it, is not 
so much its genus as its differences. Genus is subordinate to its 
differences. This is already suggested by the fact that a genus can 
not be thought of as a single subject for all its differences. The 
genus does not, so to speak, take the difference unto itself; the 
differences require the genus, and require it not as a completion 
but as foundation. The non-independent and subordinate status 
of genus is further indicated by the fact that a genus is not 
ordinarily found to exist undifferentiated; '** we do not for example 
meet animals which are neither rational nor brute. Even when 
the genus can exist apart—as can vocal noise,’ without being 


** 1037b10-25. 
** 1038a5-7. 
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differentiated into letters or syllables—the genus is material, an 
indeterminate something subject to further perfection. 

The genus, therefore, is the subordinate factor in species in 
the sense of being a determinable for differences as determining. 
Thus a definition must cite differences as well as genus. “Clearly 
the definition is the formula which comprises the differentiae.” “ 
Definitions, however, must cite differences in just a certain way: 
“But it is also necessary that the division be by the differentia 
of the differentia: e.g., ‘endowed with feet’ is a differentia of 
‘animal;’ again the differentia of ‘animal endowed with feet’ must 
be of it qua endowed with feet. Therefore we must not say, if 
we are to speak rightly, that of that which is endowed with feet 
one part has feathers and one part is featherless . . . we must 
divide it only into cloven-footed and not-cloven. . . . And the 


process wants always to go on so until it reaches the species that 
contain no differences.” ‘” 


Whatever our definitory process, we must find a genus and 
add determinations to it. “* The genus must stand to a difference 
as determinable to determinant, and the genus-plus-difference 
must stand in the same way to another determinant until the 
ensuing complex is precisely the basically characteristic nature 
of all the individuals involved, and only of them. 

What all this means, is that the unity of a definition is as- 
sured from within and from without. The unity of definition 
is the unity of the universal species. (As noted earlier, a defin- 
itory sentence cites the species once as unanalyzed and once as 
analyzed into genus plus one or more differences.) The species 
is a unity, despite being analyzable, because its generic and dif- 
ferential parts stand to one another as matter does to form. The 
genus is not matter but is like matter in receiving determination. 
The species is a circumscribed unity—there is a terminal genus and 
a terminal difference—because of the form of the individuals to 
which the definition pertains. The terminal genus—‘body’ or 
‘thing’ in the case of ‘man’—expresses form in the most general 


** 1038a7-8. 

*** 1038a8-16. 

** Aristotle speaks in terms of definition by division (1037b28), but 
his points hold for all definitions. 
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way possible. It expresses form as having a domain and a mini- 
mal effect in that domain, the effect of unifying a determinable. 
The sucessive differences express form more and more fully, until 
no further determinations can be cited without a loss of unity. 
if, for example, we were to insist that men are rational animals 
who are white, there is a loss of unity, since ‘white’ is not germane 
to ‘rational animal’ in the way ‘rational’ is to ‘animal.’ Other 
beings than rational animals are white; and ‘white’ is not an 
elaboration, a “complexification,” of ‘rational animal’ as ‘rational’ 
is of ‘animal.’ As Aristotle has pointed out earlier, **’ unity may 
also be lost through a kind of redundancy. If we were to claim 
that men are risible rational animals, we would be giving an 
attribute—risible’ or, in other words, ‘rationally capable of 
laughter’—which overlaps the difference ‘rational.’ 

The internal complexity of species and of definitions reflects 
no comparable complexity in form itself. The form is all-of-a- 
piece, devoid of elements; it does not contain something prior 
and something posterior: “There is no order in the substance.” “* 
The definition, however, does not render form as absolute but as 
displayed—not isolate form, but form-expanded. The complexity 
of genus-plus-difference is the necessary concomitant of form’s 
having a formal effect in a domain. The peculiar unity of the 
genus-difference complex does reflect the unity of pure form. 


D 3. Form and Universal: The Generality of Definitions. 


A definitory formula relevant to concrete ousiai signifies di- 
rectly a universal (the species) and analyzes it into other universals 
(genus, difference). Moreover, the formula is only pertinent to 
individuals; it is not strictly of them. What the formula signifies, 
ultimately, is form, not the individual. These remarks can, how- 
ever, be construed in two different ways. In the Aristotelian 
way, as we have seen in Z 10-12, the universal and form are under- 
stood to be different, though closely related. In a Platonistic 
way, all or some universals are held to be identical with form. 
The ideas are universals and causes (see above, n. 69). The dif- 


**" Z 5, 1030b26-36: a snub nose is a property-of-a-nose nose. 
** Z 12, 1038a33-34. 
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ference between the immateriality of pure form (ousia) and the 
immateriality of universals is overlooked; generality and reality 
tend to be identified. The very fact that definitions state what 
is timelessly the case, that they transcend changeable individuals, 
confirms the identification of universal and form. 

Z 13 through 15 return to a point already established in terms 
of Aristotle’s own philosophy: *” A universal is not the primary 
reality of any thing; a universal is not form in this sense, but 
the expression of form. This theme is now developed afresh 
through a criticism of Platonic theory. The fact that a definition 
is general—is pertinent to many individuals—can not be taken to 
mean that forms are universals. “The universal is also thought 
by some to be in the fullest sense a cause, and a principle; there- 
fore let us attack the discussion of this point also. For it seems 
impossible that any universal term should be the name of a sub- 
stance.” *” 

Aristotle first argues simply against the identification of some 
universal and the ousia of individuals: “The substance of anything 
is that which is peculiar to it, which does not belong to anything 
else; but the universal is common, since that is called universal 
which is such as to belong to more than one thing.” '* We can 
think of form as the primary reality of individuals; but we can 
think form only by thinking a universal and the universal is form- 
expanded. Aristotle is now saying that form, not form-expanded, 
is constitutive of the individual. If the universal were the primary 
reality, the universal—not form—would be a ‘this’ which makes 
something material a derivative ‘this.’ The universal ‘this’ would 
have all individuals of a specific or generic class as its domain, 
and, thus, all the individuals would be one concrete reality: “And 
if it [the universal] is to be the substance of one, this one will be 
the others also; for things whose substance is one and whose 
essence is one are themselves also one.” '” Moreover, if a uni- 
versal were the primary reality, the cause, of an individual, it 
would be obdurately in that thing and not, indifferently, in the 


*® See above, this Review, X (March 1957), pp. 493-496. 

17° Z 13, 1038b6-9. The last English sentence translates foe yap 430 
vatov elvat obciav elvat éttodv tay xabddov Acyoutvwy. 

*™. 1038b9-11. 

#72 1038b11-14. 
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thing and in thought. *’ Form is not that by which we represent 
a thing but the very core of the thing, and the ground of the 
possibility of representation. 

It might be thought that the universal, species, escapes these 
strictures while genus does not; but this is not so. '* The genus 
is genus of various species, and species the species of various in- 
dividuals. If the genus is thus ousia of the various species, the 
real distinctions between the latter are annulled. ‘** If a species 
is the ousia of individuals, their real separation is denied. *” 
Moreover, to make any universal the formally causal principle of 
an individual ‘this’ is to make a ‘such’—a resultant modification 
—the primary reality of a ‘this’: ** “Which is impossible; for 
neither in formula nor in time nor in coming to be can the modifi- 
cations be prior to substance; for then they will also be separable 
from it.” *” Aristotle seems here to be insisting on the causal 
priority of the individual to the universal, and of form to the in- 
dividual. Genus is an incomplete version of species—the genus 
is not found in things apart from species, except occasionally as 
matter. ** A species never is found, outside of thought, except as 
a typical determinacy exhibited by individuals; any species is an 
intellectualized version of the actual determinacy of one or more 
particulars. Neither the individuals nor their particular determin- 
acies are ultimate, however; the individuals are caused and con- 
tingent. As Aristotle has shown in Z 7-10, ‘*” we cannot stop in 
our analysis until we have come to form; and when we have 
come to form, we have left universals several steps behind. To 
make a universal the ousia of any thing is to invert the actual 
order of causal priority. Generality must not be confused with 
reality. 

If a species is the ousia of individuals, by virtue of its im- 
materiality—its intelligibility and timelessness—so also genus must 
for the same reasons be the ousia of something. Since both a genus 


* 1038b15. 
1038b16-24. 
1038a7-8. 
1038b24-27. 
*** 1038b27-29. 
*** 1038a5-7. 
*"® See esp. 1033b16-19; 1034a30-32; and 1035 al-15. 
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and a species are found in a concrete ousia, to regard the universals 
as ousiai leads to a number of further impossibilities. Actually, 
though Aristotle does not explicitly say so, the impossibilities 
ensue upon any multiplication of formal, that is non-material, 
essential factors in the individual. Let the formal factors be two 
—A and B—and let them both be, in some fashion, ousiai of 
the concrete ousia X. Let A and B be either two universals, for 
example ‘animal’ and ‘man;’ or let them be one universal, for 
instance ‘man,’ and a form such as soul. In such case either 
letter may have either significance. Three alternatives are open, 
as to causation. First, A may be the ousia, the primary reality, 
of B and also of X. Now it is of the essence of an ousia of some- 
thing else that it bring unity, not multiplicity, to its domain. A, 
however, institutes two derivative ousiai. *“” B, moreover, is at 
once immaterial and derivative. This is a contradiction in terms; 
there is nothing for B to be made out of. In the second alter- 
native, A is ousia of B; and B of X. B, the derivative immaterial 
entity, is still impossible. In the third alternative, A and B are 
causally independent of each other. Thus, however, there is no 
reason for X to be a single unified thing. *” 

The ousia of an individual cannot be a universal, nor can it 
be analyzed into one or more universals. Indeed it cannot be 
divided into any parts whatsoever. If it were, one or both parts 
would be prior to it. If one part were prior, the analyzable im- 
material ousia would not be primary and, also, the difficulties of 
at least the second alternative (in the paragraph above) would 
follow. If both are prior, the analyzable ousia would not be pri- 
mary and the difficulties of at least the first alternative are met 
again. 

The concrete ousia can be analyzed into form and matter with- 
out impossibility, for form stands to matter as determinant to 
determinable. Matter receives form and the determinacy which 
form formally institutes in matter. Thus, to say that the in- 
dividual is composed of form and matter is not to say one ‘this’— 
the individual—is composed of two other ‘thises,’ each already 


*° This seems to be the case described in Z 13, 1038b29-30. 
™ Z, 8, 1033a32-61. 
’ This seems to be one case covered by 1039a10. 
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complete in its own right. That would be an impossibility. Mat- 
ter is not per se anything but receptive reality; form is a per se 
un-derivative intelligible; and the individual is a per se factual 
reality composed of form and matter. 

If form is neither a universal, nor analyzable into universals, 
how can a definition express form or pertain to individuals? 
“Our result involves a difficulty. If no substance can consist of 
universals. .. . and if no substance can be composed of sub- 
stances existing in complete reality, every substance would be 
incomposite, so that there would not even be a formula of any 
substance. But it is thought by all and was stated long ago 
that it is either only or primarily substance that can be de- 
fined... .” “* This problem has already been solved in Z 10-11. 
What Aristotle means here is that if universals are taken Platon- 
ically, if they are regarded as wholly objective—real both as to 
content and as to ‘this-ness’—our definitions reveal nothing about 
the ousia of individuals or about the individual ousiai themselves. 
We cannot make a universal a primary reality in individuals 
without ignoring individual or specific distinctness. We cannot 
crowd both a universal and a form into the individual, without 
many contradictions. As Z 6 has shown, “™ we cannot let the 
primary intelligible reality of individuals—whether the reality 
be a universal or something else—stand quite outside them, for 
then they would be utterly unintelligible; as Z 7-9 have shown, 
their generation, also, cculd not occur. 


Difficulties beset a theory of separately existing universal 
Ideas, whether or not they are held to be principles for concrete 
individuals. '** The theme of Z 14 is that separateness and gen- 
erality will not mix. If a universal species exists in its own right, 
the genus and difference for that species must exist in their own 
right too.’ They must also, as genus of species and dif- 
ference of species, somehow belong to their species. Moreover 
a genus has several species. If we consider the genus 
‘animal,’ with respect to ‘man’ and to ‘horse,’ there are 

 1039a15-20. 

** See esp. 1031b18-22 and 1032a5-11. 

- See esp. 1033b9-28. 


** Z 14 1039a23-26. 
* 1039a26-35. 
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two alternatives. Either ‘animal’ is actual apart from individuals 
by virtue of being itself one immaterial ‘this’—a separate 
and unique ousia—or it must be many ‘thises,’ each a factor 
in one of its species, which are ‘thises.’ In the first case, 
the generic ‘this’ must either belong to its species by being split 
among them—which is impossible for a ‘this’ ““—-or it must be 
contrarily qualified by the differences proper to species. Thus, 
‘animal’ would be at once two-footed and many-footed, “” and 
so on. If, on the other hand, there are as many ‘animals’ as 
there are species, ‘animal,’ as a universal basic to ‘man,’ ‘horse’ 
and so on, must be their ousia. *” If ‘animal’ is the ousia of ‘man’ 
and of ‘horse,’ then ‘man’ and ‘horse’ are identical in essence. ™ 
Moreover, ‘animal,’ as ousia, must be primary, but that ‘animal’ 
is many, as numerous as its species. *” As many, it must be 
derivative from some one something— every such many has a 
one—but, as primary, it is underivative. *” 

A definitory formula states a timeless universal; since concrete 
individuals are temporal and destructible, they are not really defin- 
able. *” Ideas, like concrete things, are thought to be ‘thises,’ only 
more so. Since they are, also, thought to be timeless universals, 
they seem to be the very objects of definition. Z15 shows that, since 
Ideas are held to be ‘thises,’ ** they are not more definable than 
concrete individuals are, and for some of the same reasons. 

A ‘this’, whether material or not, is just some one thing; 
it is unique. The separate words, and the whole sentence of a 
definition, are diffuse in reference: “The formula must consist 
of words; and he who defines must not invent a word... but 
the established words are common to all the members of a class; 
these then must apply to something besides the thing defined.” '” 
While we are expressing the ‘what’ of something, we have no 
way of tying our statements down to some one thing. 


1039a36-1039b2. 
1039b2-4. 
1039b7-9. 
1039b9-12. 
1039b12-16. 
1039b20-1040a5. 
1040a9. 
1040a9-13. 
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Definitions also analyze their subjects, and this precludes their 
subjects’ being ‘thises.’ A ‘this’ must have some kind of pri- 
macy. An Idea is accorded primacy on the ground that 
it is the eternal one for a many, the single and simple 
something to which the many can be referred. If a species, 
the subject of definition, were an Idea, it would still be 
analyzed into genus and difference. This, however, is to refer 
the species itself to two entities each simpler than the species. ** 
On whatever grounds the species was held to be of a superior 
order of being, the genus and difference must be held to be superior 
to species; therefore the species loses its primacy and ‘thisness’. 
The primacy of species cannot be saved, either, by saying that it 
alone pertains to individuals; this is patently untrue. *”’ 

What fails to be noticed about all descriptive discourse is 
that our remarks are only mediately related to factual realities. 
Unless we think, we cannot discourse. Realities stand on their 
own, over against us, apart from us. Every reality is singular, 
circumscribed, in some sense a ‘this.’ We can confront realities 
without thinking, but then we have no way of making words 
stand for them. We have to categorize the realities, to relate 
them to universals, so that the realities have for us the general 
traits which words connote. These universals are in a way real 
—that is, instanced—but they are also our own. If they were 
not our own, we could not have convictions about absent entities. 

The fact that universals mediate between words and factual 
realities is the reason why definitions are inveterately general. 
The generality “escapes notice in the case of eternal things, es- 
pecially those which are unique, like the sun or moon. For people 
err not only by adding attributes whose removal the sun would 
survive, e.g., going round the earth . . .for ‘the sun’ means a 
certain substance; but also by the mention of attributes which can 
belong to another subject; e.g., if another thing with the stated 
attributes comes into existence, clearly it will be a sun; .. .” ™ 


—_—_————_—— 


** 1040a15-20. 

*" 1040a22-27. 

*** See 1040a3-5 aud Z 10, 1036a2-10. 
*** 1040a28-1040b1. 
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Ideal ‘thises’ would be in exactly the same case as the sun; sup- 
posing we could get any noetic relation to them, we could not 
define them except by subsuming them under universals which 
are not Ideas at all, but general natures attained by thought 
through a scanning of particulars. To make the Ideas real and 
universal, does not make them peculiarly accessible to thought. 
More conclusively, if they are real, they are not the universals 
with which we think; and if they are universals, they are com- 
mon to things and to each other, and diffuse, and so not ‘thises’ 
and not real. 


E. Form and Unity. 


The long excursion required by the nature of definitions has 
now ended. The chapters since Z 9 have dealt with the form of 
material ousiai and have shown that nothing about definitions 
precludes that form’s being primary, without parts, and identical 
with essence. Indeed they have shown that substantial form— 
and not any Idea—is the ground of universals and of definition. 
The two concluding chapters of Z round off the examination of 


form. 

In Z 2 Aristotle gave a tentative list of ousiai consisting, on 
the one hand, of entities containing prime matter—plants, an- 
imals, their parts, the elements—and consisting, on the other, 
of Platonic Ideas and similar non-material beings. The time 
has come for a critique of this list. The material and the im- 
material entities on the list are rigorously subjected to criteria 
of ‘thisness.’ 

“Evidently even of the [material] things that are thought to 
be substances most are only potencies—both the parts of animals 
(for none of them exists separately; and when they are separated, 
then too they exist, all of them, merely as matter) and earth and 
air and fire; for none of them is a unity, but as it were a mere heap, 
till they are worked up and some unity is made out of them.” 

The elements are not pure receptive reality, prime matter, 
for they are somewhat determinate. They fall short of full factual 
reality—we might call them factual quasi-realities—for they lack 


*° Z 16, 1040b5-10. 
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the completeness of individual ousiai such as men or plants. The 
very fact that the elements can be taken up into, and made sub- 
ordinate parts of, individual ousiai requires Aristotle to regard 
them as determinables, the potentials for a full reality. The 
elements are not self-sufficient; their destiny is to receive com- 
pletion from substantial form. The material parts of individuals 
are likewise not self-sufficient. Integral to their wholes, they 
partake of powers and functions for which the ultimate cause is the 
form of the whole. Severed from their wholes, they may look 
for a while like the parts they were; but they have already lost 
power and function and have really lapsed back to being mere 
potential for another substantial form. 

The strong implication of all this is that artifacts are not 
strictly speaking ousiai, either. They have a certain physical in- 
tegrity; they are determinate individuals; but they are not self- 
sufficient in other respects. Like parts of a plant or animal, 
they are functionally inert except when in close association with 
something other than themselves. They are, like pliant and 
animal members, the instruments of an alien purpose—sub- 
ordinated to a wider enterprise. Artifacts moreover are not self- 
perpetuating; they are maintained and multiplied by art, not 
nature. 

Seemingly, within the world of perishable things, artifacts 
are at best second-rate ousiai, while living beings are ousiai un- 
qualifiedly. A number of passages confirm this interpretation. 

A signal one is: “Whether the substances of destructible things 
can exist apart, is not yet at all clear; except that obviously this is 
impossible in some cases,—in the case of things which cannot 
exist apart from the individual instances, e.g., house or utensil. 
Perhaps indeed neither these things themselves, nor any of the 
other things not formed by nature, are substances at all; for one 
might say that the nature in natural objects is the only substance 
to be found in destructible things.” *’ In one sense, no sub- 
stantial form attains factual reality except in an individual thing. 
The forms of living beings are no different in this respect from 


7" H 3, 1043b19-23. See also: Z 7, 1032a19-20; Z 9, 1034b15-20; 
Z 17, 1041b26-32. 
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the forms of artifacts. Living beings, however, reproduce their 
kind. The progeny are one in form with the parents. In this 
way soul transcends this or that individual. It exists apart in 
the sense that it attains successive factual realizations, essentially 
by virtue of being the kind of form it is—namely, one such as to 
constitute a reproductive individual. 

These reflections raise the interesting question of how forms 
differ among themselves; that is, what types of forms Aristotle 
discerns. This cannot be fully settled here. Seemingly—with 
respect to the world of perishables——there are three principal types: 
souls, shapes (or orders), and, thirdly, a vast and various set 
of accidents among which qualities are perhaps outstanding. 
Souls are the substantial forms of first-class factual realities, in- 
dividual ousiai in the fullest sense. Orders—or shapes, to use the 
other term—are in a categorical sense classed as accidents. “’ On 
the other hand, they are constitutive of such highly unified entities 
as syllables, statues, artifacts of many sorts. An order, unlike a 
soul, is not capable by itself of taking up a fresh material domain 
so as to constitute another thing of the same kind. Qualities 


such at heat or warmth are constitutive of the elements, among 


other factualities. They are forms which confer character with- 
out conferring circumscription or self-enclosure. Even the 
characters they confer—in the case of the elements—are rather 
amorphous, for they blend. ** At most, only orders and souls 
are substantial forms; and among these souls are certainly pre- 
eminent. 

In Z 16 Aristotle passes directly from a discussion of material 
things—plants, elements, and so on—to the entities, on the Z 2 
list, which do not contain matter. These are found not to be 
substantial forms or ‘thises’ of any sort. “Nothing that is com- 
mon is substance.” *” No common term—‘“man,” “animal,” or 
even “being” and “unity”—names an immaterial ‘this.’ No com- 
mon term names a primary ousia. * This effectively disposes of 


2? See Z 1, 1028a10-20. 

*°° See above, n. 80. 

*°* See On Generation and Corruption I, 10 and II, 7. 
5 Z 16, 1040b22-25. 

*°* See 1040b16-26. 
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Platonic Ideas and of Idea-like numbers. Yet Plato and other 
philosophers are not altogether wrong. Concrete individuals, 
factual realities, have primary intelligible principles—their forms 
—integral to themselves. These primary ousiai, however, do 
not exist totally apart from matter. Moreover, there must be 
something at once absolutely separate and wholly immaterial. 
This is properly termed ousia; but, whatever it is, it is not a 
universal. *” 

In Z Aristotle has nearly completed the base from which in 
later books he will ascend to a study of imperishable individual 
ousiai—the heavenly bodies—and, beyond them, to wholly 
separate (purely formal) being. Z has, so far, presented to our 
attention: (1) Prime matter, pure receptive reality. (2) Factual 
quasi-realities, namely elemental stuffs and the actual or potential 
parts of individual things. These are factual when measured over 
against prime matter but incomplete when measured over against 
more unitary things. (3a) Static individuals—such as artifacts 
—which are factual realities in a tolerably strict sense, although 
not autonomous in as many ways as living beings. (3b) Living 


individuals, “which we say are substances if anything is.” ** If 
artifacts are static ousiai —autonomous and self-enclosed in con- 
formation but not, perhaps, in function—living beings are dynamic 
ousiai, natively self-determining, self-maintaining beings. (4) 
Forms, the primary intelligibles, the ousiai for static and dynamic 
individuals. 


All the items preceding form in this enumeration are ordered 
with respect to form. (Universals are so ordered too; they have 
not been placed in the enumeration because they are not, real- 
istically speaking, constitutive of anything.) Prime matter is pure 
potency for in-formation. Quasi-realities are extant potency for 
in-formation. Full factual realities (3 a and b) exist emphati- 
cally and so afford careers to forms. In the last analysis, how- 
ever they are only manifestation of form. Form is their cause 
and rises superior to them in unity, simplicity, independence, 
power, and even—in the case of soul—in a kind of enduring-ness 


2°? See 1040b27-31 and 1041a1-5. 
°° Z 7, 1032a19-20. 
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outlasting lives. Pure form, of all the entities considered, is 
closest to the kind of eternal being which Plato posited for Ideas 
and which Aristotle will posit for God. 

In Z 17 Aristotle definitively formulates the ousia of any 
individual thing. He promises that from this last account we 
shall get a clue about eternal being. ** He begins by observing 
that we cannot profitably ask for an explanation of something 
simple and single. If we ask why this man is this man, no real 
elucidation can be forthcoming. We can only seek a ground 


when we deal in complexes, asking for example why this event 
should be now. 


About a factual reality we can profitably ask “why the matter 
is some definite thing; e.g., why are these materials a house? .. . 
And why is this individual or this body... a man?” ™ 
The factors giving rise to the question are already evident 
when we ask it. “’ The factors are this individual with the 
material parts and the universal nature and the ‘thisness’ which 
the individual patently has. What we seek is their ground for 
being and being together. The ground is form. The material 
parts of the syllable (‘ba’) are simply ‘b,’ ‘a.’ They are at best 
a heap *’—not a unity and not an instance of the universal ‘syl- 
lable.’ The individual must contain something which converts the 
heap into a determinate unity.”* The something must be quite 
other per se than the elements; if it were not it could not permeate 
them and make them a unity. The something must nevertheless 
not be ezistentially other than the elements or it could not per- 
meate them either. ** The something must also be a one— 


simple and single—or it cannot accomplish the unity it has been 
invoked to explain. *” 


The something is substantial form. “And this is the sub- 
stance of each thing (for this is the primary cause of its being) , 
and since, while some things are not substances, as many as are 
substances are formed in accordance with a nature of their own, 


7° Z 17, 1041a6-10. 
** 1041b3-6. 

** 1041a15-18. 

"8 See 1041b11-15. 
*"* See 1041b19-25. 
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and by a process of nature, their substance would seem to be this 
kind of ‘nature,’ which is not an element but a principle.” ** 

Substantial form is an immaterial being conferring unity. 
It is neither a universal nor an individual, and yet it has a nature 
and being of its own. The cosmos, like an individual, stands in 
need of explanation. Why are there many individuals making 
up one world? Why should there be receptive reality and intel- 
ligible reality interpenetrating one another? Something like, but 
superior to, substantial form ought to be the ground of cosmic 
unity. This superior being is evidently the Prime Mover, the 
“supreme good in the whole of nature.” ** Z is a major part of 
the groundwork for A, Aristotle's culminatixg investigation of 
this ultimate principle. 


Wellesley College. 


** 1041b26-31. 
™* Met. A2, 982 b 7. 
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towards logical positivism. The emphasis throughout is upon psychol- 
ogy and the behavioral sciences although Newtonian mechanics is, in 
one section, selected for a detailed analysis. The title is somewhat 
misleading, since the interest the book displays is somewhat specialized. 
This is a philosophy of science rather than a general discussion of 
the main problems and solutions. — C. L. 


Berxetey, G. A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
ed. with an Introduction by C. M. Turbayne. New York: The Library 
of Liberal Arts, 1957. xxiv, 104 pp. $.75—A paperback reprint of 
Berkeley's classic work published first in 1710. — J. E. B. 


Boas, G. Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy: A History. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957. x, 660 pp. %6.75—Not a conventional 
history, this work is organized in terms of the author’s understand- 
ing of the developing ideas of philosophy from the Italian Renaissance 
to the twentieth century. The first part of the work is developed 
along the tensions between the empiricist and Platonic traditions; 
thus Berkeley is seen in relation to Locke and Hume but also to the 
Cambridge Platonists. A novel facet of the middle part of the work 
is the large section separating Leibniz and Kant (p. 156), devoted to 
the developing critical spirit in Les Philosophes from Bayle to the 
Encyclopedia and to Rousseau and Condillac, as well as Thomas Reid 


and the Scottish school of common sense. After the Hegelians the 
work closes with a brief discussion of the philosophies of action and 
process and existentialism. Boas gives to many of his subjects 
interesting and valuable reinterpretations within the perspective of a 
concern for the development of ideas. — R. P. 


Buser, Martin. Eclipse of God. Harper Torchbook 12. New York: 
Harper and Bros, 1957. 152 pp. $1.15—Consisting largely of lectures 
given at various universities on his first trip to this country in 1951, this 
small volume contains some of the most thought-provoking material 
on the philosophy of religion and related topics to appear in recent 
vears. Of particular interest is his critique of Sartre, Heidegger and 
Jung in the essay, “Religion and Modern Thinking.” The last chapter 
is a reply to Jung’s answer to this essay. It is regrettable that Jung’s 
answer is not given in his own words. — D. R. 


Buser, Marty. The Writings of Martin Buber, ed. with an Introduction 
by Will Herberg. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1956. 352 pp. 
$1.35—Though the selections included in this book have all been 
previously available in English, this is the first presentation of Buber’s 
thought to cover the whole range of his interests. It is an extremely 
well-chosen selection and has been approved by Buber himself. Will 
Herberg’s Introduction relates the different aspects of Buber’s thought 
to each other and presents a coherent picture of a leading religious 
figure of our age. — D. R. 
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Casstrer, Ernst. Determinism and Indeterminism in Modern Physics, 
tr. O. T. Benfey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. xxiv, 
227 pp. $5.00—This work, which first appeared in 1936, offers in 
addition to an historical treatment displaying Cassirer’s characteristic 
insight, an analysis of quantum mechanics largely unaffected by sub- 
sequent development in the field. The author argues, on the basis 
of epistemological considerations, that quantum mechanics neces- 
sitates no major revisions in our basic understanding of causality. 
The new laws simply refer to “definite collectives” rather than things 
or events and are no less determinate than the old. In the final part 
the author stresses the independence of causality and continuity in 
nature and closes by sensibly warning the reader against attempting 
to establish ethical freedom within the gaps of physical law. Henry 
Margenau has expanded the bibliography and added a helpful preface 
which, in part, reports Cassirer’s thoughts up to 1945. — R. P. 


Crank, G. H. Thales to Dewey: A History of Philosophy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957. xii, 548 pp.—A history of philos- 
ophy designed for use in a beginning philosophy course. This work 
is vigorously written. It avoids smothering the student’s interest 
under a heap of names and facts, but it hardly avoids the opposite 
difficulties: superficiality of treatment and too close an association 
with a particular philosophy course. — R. T. 


Cournot, A. A. An Essay on the Foundations of our Knowledge, tr. with 
an Introduction by M. H. Moore. New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1956. Ixx, 615 pp. $9.00—A well-written translation of 
Cournot’s Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances et sur les 
caractéres de la critique philosophique. The author, little known in 
this country except for his work in mathematics and economics, first 
published this work in 1851. The Essay is part rationalism, part 
empiricism. The first half of the Essay argues for Cournot’s theory 
of knowledge; the secend relates his theory to problems of mathe- 
matics, logic, law, history, psychology, ethics, esthetics, and to his 
philosophical predecessors. It is a work which will reward careful 
study and which will be of special interest to students of Peirce and 
Bergson. The translator has provided a lengthy introduction which 
will be of value to those unfamiliar with Cournot and Cournot 
literature, and an excellent index. — R. P. 


Cumont, F. The Mysteries of Mithra, tr. T. McCormack. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1956. xiv. 239 pp. $1.85—A paperback reprint 
of the work in which Cumont shows “how and why a certain Mazdean 
sect failed under the Caesars to become the dominant religion of the 
empire.” — A. C. P. 


Cumont, F. Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1956. xxiv, 298 pp. $1.75—A Dover reprint of the 
1911 English translation. The eight lectures deal with the interaction 
among the Oriental mysteries and late Roman paganism, with par- 
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ticular reference to the factors within the mysteries which made them 
attractive in the Empire. — R. T. 


DeKoster, L. All Ye That Labor. Pathway Books. Grand Rapids: 
Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956. 128 pp. $1.50—A popular 
but intelligent and readable examination of Marxist communism. The 
author holds that communism can best be seen as a religious response 
to the problem of evil; the many analogies he finds between com- 
munist and Christian doctrine bear him out. — A. C. P. 


Duopesnwarkar, A. D. Krishnamurti and the Experience of the Silent 
Mind. Bombay: Chetana, 1956. 177 pp. $1.00—The premise of this 
book is that the world’s troubles are basically psychological in origin. 
Not only is the mind largely unconscious, but even the normal, con- 
scious workings of the mind are subject to various warpings and dis- 
tortions. By gaining insight into these distortions we may achieve 
a revolution in our approach to problems otherwise insoluble by nor- 
mal processes of thought. In order to do this the mind must become 
quiet, silent. The author's presentation is able and systematic. — 
D. R. 


Feversacn, L. The Essence of Christianity, tr. by G. Eliot. Introduction 
by Karl Barth, Foreword by H. R. Niebuhr. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1957. xliv, 339 pp. $1.45—A paper back reprint with a new 
foreword and a challenging introduction. — A. C. P. 


Frank, P. G. The Validation of Scientific Theories. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1956. xi,.242 pp. $5.00—This book brings together a series 
of papers presented at the 1953 meeting in Boston of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and published in various 
issues of The Scientific Monthly. The papers deal with the criteria 
for scientific theories, operationalism, psychoanalysis, organism and 
machine, and science as a social and historical phenomenon. The 
contributors are particularly well-chosen. — D. R. 


Guiutrz, M. A. The Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy. River 
Forest, Ill.: Dominican House of Studies, 1956. xi, 184 pp. — A good 
introduction to the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of demonstration 
and natural science, and a standard application of the principles of 
this theory to the experimental sciences. — J. F. 


Greene, T. M. Our Cultural Heritage. Houston: Elsevier Press, 1956. xii, 
257 pp.—To the task undertaken here of articulating the common 
values and goals which should be ours as heirs of Western culture, 
Greene brings a scholarly grasp of the history of ideas, a sensitive 
insight into the actual ideals of our nation, and a responsible concern 
for an honest and critical national self-understanding. The result is 
not novel; but it does offer a well expressed and compelling Chris- 
tian, liberal social philosophy, stressing reverence for God, respect 
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for man, and rich participation in all areas of human activity. — 
L. K. B. 


Hatt, E. W. Modern Science and Human Values: A Study in the History 
of Ideas. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1956. x, 483 pp. $8.00— 
The author holds that the enduring achievement of the modern mind 
is the recognition of a sharp distinction between fact and value; this 
work is a history of that distinction. In separate sections devoted to 
the history of scientific method and the history of value theory, Hall 
covers the ground from the medieval period to the present. His con- 
clusion strikes a pessimistic note; modernity, after distinguishing fact 
and value, has had marvelous success with the former but is in 
danger of losing the latter altogether. Towards resolution of this dif- 
ficulty, he suggests, with tantalizing brevity and obscurity, that though 
value statements may be emotive, we may perhaps regard emotion 
as a genuinely cognitive state somehow putting us in touch with real 
features of the world. While he writes with a pleasant down-to-earth 
directness, Hall never makes clear precisely what this basic cleavage 
between fact and value amounts to. And his history, though illumi- 
nating, is not always well-balanced; Kant as a value theorist, gets 
less space than either Locke or Machiavelli and only a third as much 
as Hobbes. Yet the book as a whole is stimulating, lively, and 
important. — A. C. P. 





Hecet, Georg Witnerm Frieprica. Berliner Schriften: 1818-1831, ed. 
Johannes Hoffmeister. Samtliche Werke, Neue kritische Ausgabe, 
Bd. XI. Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd. 240. Hamburg: Felix Meiner 
Verlag, 1956. xvi, 796 pp.—Another volume in the fine “New Critical 
Edition” of Hegel’s works, containing documents dating from Hegel’s 
Berlin period. The documents include speeches, pieces from jour- 
nals, reviews, and intra-University “memos,” offering a wealth of 
information relating to Hegel’s life and thought during these fruitful 
last years. — V. C. C. 


Hecer, Geornc Witaetm Friepricu. Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts, ed. Johannes Hoffmeister. 4th Ed. Samtliche Werke, Neue 
kritische Ausgabe, Bd. XII A. Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd. 124a. 
Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1955. xvii, 434 pp. DM15.80—The 
distinctive feature of this new edition is its inclusion of the hand- 
written marginal notes in Hegel's own copy of the Rechtsphilosophice. 
These were published separately by Lasson in 1914 and again in 1930, 
but have been re-edited for the present volume, with a number of 
mistakes corrected. A second volume, now in preparation, is to con- 
tain a re-edited set of the Zusitze to Hegel’s lectures on Rechtsphilo- 
sophie, gathered from the notes of his students. The two volumes 
together will certainly stand as the definitive source of Hegel’s teach- 
ing in this area for a long time to come. — V. C. C. 





Hocxinc, W. E. The Coming World Civilization. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1956. xiv, 210 pp. $3.75—An attempt to forecast the course 
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of the “coming world civilization” with special attention to the place 
of religion. Hocking sees modernity as — victim of split-mentality; 
on the one hand, there has been, sinc Descartes, a progressive 
“advance into Subjectivity” with its attendant dangers of relativism 
and psychologism, while on the other, modern science represents “an 
advance into Objectivity” which has seemed to threaten men’s most 
cherished values. This split will be overcome, he thinks, principally 
through a reconstituted religion—a Christianity universalized and 
stripped of its provincial Western accretions. The author develops 
these themes with virtuosity and insight. — A. C. P. 


Horowitz, I. L. The Idea of War and Peace in Contemporary Philosophy. 
New York: Paine-Whitman Publishers, 1957. xxvi, 224 pp. $4.50— 
The author attempts to establish a set of four categories—causality, 
meaning, attainability and desirability—within the framework of which 
the philosophic dimensions of war and peace are considered. The 
bulk of the volume consists in the study of this question as developed 
in the thought of thirteen men representing both political idealism 
and political realism. This portion of the study, representing a rather 
original approach, is more interesting than his concluding section, 
which offers a Deweyan theory of peace. — J. E. B. 


Hume, Davipw. An woes Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. with 
Introduction by C. W. Hendel. New York: The Liberal Arts Library, 
1957. Ixiv, 158 — $.75—A paperback reprint. The introduction 
is excellent. — J. E. B. 


Hume, Davip. The Natural History of Religion, ed. with an Introduction 
by H. E. Root. London: A. & C. Black, 1956. 76 pp. 6s 6d— 
Emphasizing Hyme’s claim of a gulf between the rational bases of 
religion and its empirical, historical origins, the Introduction holds 
that the History marks the beginning of the philosophy of religion. 
— J. E. B. 


Hutren, Ernest H. The Language of Modern Physics: An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Science. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 278 pp. 
$3.75—This book professes to give a semantic analysis of the main 
concepts of classical and quantum physics. The author holds that 
the task of philosophy of science is to explicate the meanings of 
scientific theories, laws, and hypotheses by formal reconstruction; 
semantic rules are a necessary part of such a reconstruction. Beginning 
with an extremely, indeed fatally, simplified treatment of the required 
concepts of logical syntax and semantics, he proceeds to discuss in 
non-technical language the concepts of the chief physical theories, 
and concludes with a description of the methodology of theory con- 
struction and confirmation. His only unusual thesis is that, contrary 
to what physicists tell us, models still essentially underlie all physical 
theories and constitute the link between theory and experiment on 
which must be based the semantic rules needed to supplement 
attempts at formal reconstruction. The strength of the book lies not 
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in its semantic emphasis but in its stress on the hypothetico-deduc- 
tive character of modern exact science, as opposed to the inductive 
accounts imputed to empiricists. — L. K. B. 


Hyppourre, J. Etudes sur Marz et Hegel. Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviére 
et C*, 1955, 204 pp. 600fr—A collection of previously published 
articles by one of the leading translators and interpreters of Hegel's 
philosophy. Most of the studies about Hegel concern the Phenomen- 
ology, although one goes back to his early writings to find the roots 
of some later doctrines. The other studies are about the philosophical 
presuppositions of Marxism and their relation to their idealistic 
sources. — C. L. 


Jaspers, Kart. Descartes und die Philosophie, 3rd. Ed. Berlin: Verlag 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1956. 104 pp. DM9.80—A new printing 
of a critical study first published in 1937. Descartes’ genuine insights, 
so Jaspers contends, were mostly destroyed by the way in which 
Descartes himself developed them. Jaspers’ main concern, accord- 
ingly, is to rescue these insights and give them a more adequate state- 
ment—i.e., in the terms of Jaspers’ own philosophic views. The 
result is more revealing of the latter than it is of the Cartesian phil- 
osophy. — V. C. C. 


June, C. G. Symbols of Transformation. Collected Works, Vol. V. New 
York: Pantheon, 1956. xxix, 567 pp. $5.00—This magnificent volume 
is the basic text for the study of Jung. Originally published in 1912 
under the title, Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido, it marked Jung’s 
first serious deviation from Freudian psychoanalysis and led to the 
complete break between the two men the following year. The chapter 
on “The Concept of Libido” gives Jung’s reasons for generalizing 
this crucial notion from its specifically sexual meaning to that of 
psychic energy. The present translation is from the fourth German 
edition of 1952. There are sixty-four full page plates accompanying 
the text. — D. R. 


Kama, Emo. Terminalkausalitét als die Grundlage eines unitarischen 
Naturbegriffs: Eine naturphilosophische Untersuchung. Teil I, Ter- 
minalkausalitét in der Atomdynamik. Helsinki: Acta Philosophica 
Fennica, 1956. 122 pp.—An introduction to the author’s conception 
of Ganzheitlichkeit and Terminalkausalitét, and the first part of an 
inquiry into the relevance and adequacy of this conception for three 
different types of phenomena—atomic, biodynamic, and neural. The 
concept of Terminalkausalitét is proposed as a basis on which the 
theoretical dualism of modern physics, and particularly the problems 
associated with the uncertainty relation, may be overcome. Further, 
this concept suggests the principles by which the various natural 
sciences may be unified. — J. F. D. 


Kaurmann, Water. Nietzsche: Philosopher, Psychologist, Anti-Christ. 
New York: Meridian Books, 1956. 412 pp. $1.45—A paperbound 
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edition of an excellent interpretative study, originally published in 
1950. Though the bibliography and index are considerably abridged 
in the present edition, the text is complete and has been improved 
by numerous minor revisions prepared by the author. — J. F. D. 


Koun, J. The Moral Life of Man. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. x, 252 pp. $3.75—A scholarly and systematic treatment of 
the moral sphere, using the Bergsonian notion of obligation derived 
from status as a point of departure. It moves, through a treatment of 
such concepts as the Good, moral freedom, and retribution and immor- 
tality, to the conclusion that, though an individual man can be good 
without believing that God exists, there is no possibility of good if 
God does not in fact exist. The author’s basic context is the Judaic 
tradition; however he pays more than adequate attention to both clas- 
sical and modern thinkers outside this tradition. — D. S. 


Lapp, J. The Structure of a Moral Code. Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. xv, 474 pp. $8.00 — 
This book consists of three parts: (I) a general theory of descriptive 
ethics, (II) a general theory of ethical discourse, and (III) an applica- 
tion of II to the ethical discourse of the Navaho Indians, based on the 
writer’s own field studies. The work is careful, clear, thorough, and 
detailed, and the inclusion of field notes is helpful in understanding 
and evaluating Ladd’s reconstructions. There are questions of detail 
where one might cavil, but the book is an important contribution 
to the relatively unexplored area where philosophy and the social 
sciences overlap. — A. R. A. 


Lemniz, G. W. The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, ed. H. G. Alexander. 
Frome and London: Philosophical Library, 1956. lvi, 200 pp. $4.75— 
Not since 1738 has there been a complete and compact English edition 
of this important debate over the implications of Newtonian physics. 
Clarke’s own translation of Leibniz’ papers has been retained. Besides 
writing an excellent introduction, the editor has wisely appended a 
number of relevant extracts from Newton’s works. — C. L. 


Lewis, C. I. Mind and the World-Order. New York: Dover Publications, 
1956. xiv, 446 pp. $1.95—A nicely done paperback reprint of Lewis’ 
classic in epistemology. — A. C. P. 


Liss, M. Operations of Sociological Inquiry. Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian 
Society of Sociology, 1956. 122 pp.—The author believes that soci- 
ology will progress only if it adopts “a logic in which substantialism 
tends to become functionalized.”” The book is repetitious and of only 
mild philosophical interest. — A. C. P. 


Mamapevan, T. M. P. Outlines of Hinduism. Bombay: Chetana, Ltd., 
1956. xiv, 312 pp. $2.00—A revision of an earlier work of the same 
title now out of print, this introductory study is dedicated to Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom the author discusses in the last chapter as an “exem- 
plar of the perfect life.” — D. R. 
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Maimonipes, Moses. The Guide for the Perplered. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1956. lix, 414 pp. $1.85—A paperback reprint of the 
English translation, first published in 1904, of a classical attempt to 
guide the perplexed out of the maze of conflict between Old Testament 
religion and Aristotelian philosophy. — J. E. B. 


Marc, Anoré, S.J. Raison Philosophique et Religion Révélée. Paris: Des- 
clée-de Brouwer, 1956. 292 pp.—With considerable intellectual agility 
the author defends the traditional Catholic views on such varied 
themes as faith and reason (they are compatible) and marriage 
and celibacy (they both accomplish the ends of love). One must 
admire the author's intellectual resourcefulness even where his phil- 
osophy verges on homiletics. — R. G. S. 


Martin, Wma. Oxtver. The Order and Integration of Knowledge. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. viii, 355 pp. $6.50—A 
fresh, constructive inquiry into the metaphysics of knowledge and the 
principles of order by which the various disciplines are related and 
integrated. As the basis of this inquiry, the author provides a defense 
of metaphysical realism and intentional logic, in opposition to the 
reductive tendencies which he finds exemplified in naturalism, 
idealism, nominalism, and the “postulational” ontologies of such 
thinkers as Whitehead. The aim of the work is a natural classifica- 
tion of knowledge, based on kinds of evidence and subject matter, 
and on an understanding of the manner in which each discipline 
presupposes the others. — J. F. D. 


McCatt, R. S.J. The Reality of Substance. Philosophical Studies, 168. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University, 1956. xiv, 202 pp.—A doc- 
toral dissertation seeking to establish the Thomist theory of substance 
by means of a refutation of the epistemologies of Descartes, Locke, 
Hume and Kant. — R. T. 


Moore, E. L. R. The Robinson from Mars Papers. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1956. 128 pp. $3.50—A philosophical novel with alternating 
chapters of dialogue and lecture. The plot, functioning solely as a 
vehicle for an eclectic and syncretistic philosophy, is artificial. 

The philosophy is unoriginal, but the dialogues are quite readable. 
. §. 


Mutuer, Hersert. The Spirit of Tragedy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. xiv, 335 pp. $5.00—Chapters on the nature and beginnings 
of tragedy introduce a survey of Greek, Elizabethan, Neo-Classical, 
and Modern tragedy. The theoretical portions attempt to remedy 
Aristotle’s “rather strange neglect of the philosophical and religious 


” 


implications of tragedy,” or “the tragic sense of life.” Rather than a 
fresh theory of tragedy, the book presents a critical synthesis of the 
leading theories of cultural anthropology and psychology; of the 
work of the modern critics of archetypal forms and ideas (Francis 
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Fergusson, Kenneth Burke, Northrop Frye); and the “heroic human- 
ism” of critics like Cedric Whitman. The central sections have the 
vivid sweep of Muller’s The Uses of the Past and give much of its 
indispensable background material. — R. B. S. 


Parken, D. H. The Philosophy of Value, ed. with a Preface by 
Wm. K. Frankena. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
vi, 272 pp. $5.00—A posthumous volume in which Parker offers a 
rich and variegated contribution to ethical theory. Parker identifies 
value with the assuagement of desire. And he resolutely acknowledges 
the implication of this definition! value judgments are “lyrical”— 
that is, expressive of the speaker’s wishes, attitudes, etc. Although 
the book adds little to recent discussions of non-cognitivist ethics, 
Parker defends his position with a warmth and insight seldom found 
in more analytical treatments. — A. C. P. 


Pewris, R. E. The Laws of Nature. New York: Scribner’s, 1956. 284 pp. 
$4.50—The increasing complexity of physical theory has magnified 
one of the most important educational problems of our time: how to 
communicate the results of modern science to those whose mode of 
life they condition, the general public. Can it be done effectively 
without distortions due to popularization? This volume suggests 
an affirmative answer. The basic ideas of Newtonian and quantum 
mechanics, relativity theory and atomic physics are presented clearly 
and simply, yet without reliance on difficult mathematics and without 
substituting journalism for rigor. — C. L. 


Pucette, Jean. L’idéalisme en Angleterre. Neufchatel: Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1955. 295 pp.—A systematic and scholarly history of 
English idealism, treating not only the contributions of the profes- 
sional philosophers, but those of the essayists and poets as well. — 
D. S. 


Ranpatt, C. B. A Businessman Looks at the Liberal Arts. New York: 
The Fund for Adult Education, 1956. viii, 44 pp.—A defense of the 
value of a liberal education to young people interested in entering 
the modern field of corporate management. — R. P. 


Russect, Berntrrnann. Logic and Knowledge, ed. R. C. Marsh. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. xi, 382 pp. $4.50—A selection of the 
published papers of Russell on the subjects of logic and epistemology. 
Included are “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” “On Denoting,” 
and “Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of Types.” Each 
essay is preceeded by some remarks by the editor on the context and 
history of the essay. — W. T. 


Santayana, G. Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. The Library of 
Religion and Culture. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. xi, 290 pp. 
$1.45—A nicely printed paperback reissue of some essays in which 
Santayana tries to show that “religion and poetry are identical in 
essence.” — A. C. P. 
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Sinnott, E. W. Life and Mind. Antioch College Founder’s Day Lecture. 
Yellow Springs: Antioch Press, 1957. 29 pp. $.50—A lecture by an 
eminent biologist in which the crucial problem of contemporary 
biology and psychology is identified as the problem of the nature of 
mind. Sinnott’s suggestion—that the solution lies in “a fundamental 
identification of life and mind”—is interesting and provocative, but 
he attempts a bit too much for the space at his disposal. — A. C. P. 


Sinnott, E. W. Matter, Mind and Man. World Perspectives, Vol. XI. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. xvii, 225 pp. $3.50—An attempt 
to determine man’s place in the world with reference not only to his 
status as “the paragon of animals” but with reference to “creative- 
ness,” “freedom,” and “spirit.”” Though the author gives a sympathetic 
treatment to such notions and strives to find a place for them within 
his scientific worldview, the net result is somewhat disappointing. 
Too much is attempted in too limited a space for the outcome to be 
anything but uncertain and tentative. — D. R. 


Sreete, A. O. The Bible and the Human Quest. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 240 pp. $3.75 — A sort of text book, complete with 
exercises and questions for discussion, on the great teachings of the 
Bible. — A. C. P. 


Ten Hoorn, M. Certainties and Uncertainties in Education. Columbus: 


College of Education, Ohio University, 1955. vii, 56 pp.—In these 
two Bode Memorial lectures, the author grapples with the problem 
of formulating general principles for education in a democratic society 
of separate and radically different individuals—how to achieve a 
proper balance of unity and variety. He concludes that “our prin- 
ciples are to be viewed as more or less impressionistic ideals which 
we should seek to realize in concrete living as best we can.” — R. T. 


Tuevenaz, P. L’Homme et sa Raison. 2 vols. Neufchatel: Editions de 
la Baconniére, 1956. 325 pp. (vol. I), 190 pp. (vol. II) — Thevenaz 
both follows and opposes Husserl. Like Husserl, he takes the Cartesian 
cogito as his starting point, but he substitutes greater emphasis on the 
subjective for Husserl’s transcendentalism. He rejects the intentional 
analysis not as too subjectivistic but as too objectivistic. At the time 
of his premature death in 1955 his magnum opus on Protestant 
philosophy was not completed. The present memorial volumes, col- 
lect some of his published articles. The second volume has a com- 
plete bibliography. — R. G. S. 


Trupe, Peter. Der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit in der aristotelischen Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1955. xiv, 
178 pp.—Following von Arnim, the author regards De Virtute, the 
Magna Moralia and the Eudemian Ethics as genuine. He not only 
shows that Aristotle grounds his philosophy of law in the ethical 
virtue of justice, but he also traces the development from the early Aris- 
totelian-Platonic concept of justice to the concept of justice of the 
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Nichomachean Ethics. Justice both in the general and more specific 
senses, as well as Equity are discussed in considerable detail. A careful 
analysis with a slight Platonic bias. — R. G. S. 


Wasser, Henny. The Scientific Thought of Henry Adams. Tessaloniki: 
1956. 127 pp.—A literate and informed study of the scientific back- 
ground of Adams’ writings. The discussion of his use of thermo- 
dynamics and phase-rule theory in developing his theory of society 
and history is especially enlightening. — R. T. 


Wittey, Bas. More Nineteenth Century Studies. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 303 pp. $4.00—A sequel to Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Studies, this book is a series of well-documented studies of 
several Victorian religious liberalsk—among them Tennyson, John 
Morley, and Francis Newman (brother of Cardinal Newman). Willey’s 
theme is the religious disillusionment suffered by Victorian intellec- 
tuals; he sees as its cause (and as “the great discovery of the nineteenth 
century”) the application of the techniques of historical scholarship 
to religion. Since the book is largely biographical, there is little 
consideration of the issues involved on their own accounts; but as 
a gallery of intellectual portraits, it is first-rate—sympathetic, sensi- 
tive, perceptive. — A. C. P. 


Wirtcenstein, L. Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, tr. by 
G. E. M. Anscombe. New York: Macmillan, 1956. xix, 196 pp. 
$5.75—A selection of the writings of Wittgenstein in the philosophy 
of logic and mathematics written in the years 1937-1944. There 
is no concern with the foundations of mathematics in the sense of 
metamathematics nor in the sense of investigation of the possibility 
of providing secure axiomatic foundations for such notions as that of 
“set.” Indeed, the original motives for these latter investigations are 
rejected; instead, a clarification of the grammar of mathematical prop- 
ositions is sought. The author discusses the notions of mathematical 
proof at length and attacks both the Russellian view that mathematics is 
an appendage of logic and Hilbert’s program of proof-theory. — W. T. 


Yotton, J. W. John Locke and the Way of Ideas. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. x, 235 pp. 30s—More than any other philosopher 
except Descartes, Locke has seemed a man without an intellectual 
environment. Yolton’s monograph performs the important task of 
shedding light into this corner of the history of ideas. By his per- 
ceptive selection of passages from Locke’s contemporaries, Yolton 
makes clear the context of theological and philosophical debate into 
which the Essay must be fitted. And in the course of his investiga- 
tions into the doctrine of innate ideas and the epistemological and 
religious scepticism its denial seemed to entail, he reveals an interest- 
ing side of Locke’s character and the character of his opponents and 
allies. — R. T. 


American Philosophers at Work, ed. with an Introduction by Sidney Hook. 
New York: Criterion Books, 1956. 512 pp. $7.50—Most of the 
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twenty-nine essays in this volume have, in whole or in part, appeared 
elsewhere, either in journals and books or as addresses. They repre- 
sent with reasonable adequacy the kind of philosophical interests 
pursued in this country and indicate that the interests are as diverse 
and varied as those that can be found anywhere else in the world 
today. Speculative as well as analytic philosophy is represented. This 
is not, in general, an ‘I believe’ anthology. Many of the essays are 
philosophically substantial, although a few are mere summaries of 
views that the authors have presented in detail elsewhere. Because 
the volume’s only source of unity is the nationality of the authors, it 
is to be recommended neither as a textbook nor as something to be 
digested in toto, but for those who can afford it, as a good browser. 
—C.L. 


Histoire de la philosophie et métaphysique; Aristotle, Saint Augustin, Saint 
Thomas, Hegel. Paris: Desclée-de Brouwer, 1956. 253 pp.—A col- 
lection of six unrelated articles by as many authors. First come three 
scholarly studies, dealing with causality in Aristotle, St. Augustine's 
metaphysics of created being, and St. Thomas as a commentator on 
Aristotle. The fourth is an exposition of Hegel’s views on scepticism. 
Next comes a reconstruction, within the scholastic spirit, of “clas- 
sical formal logic.” The concluding and most interesting article is 
a bibliographical survey of recent works in the history of ancient 
philosophies. — L. K. B. 


Philosophy, Politics and Society, ed. P. Lasslett. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. xv, 184 pp. $3.00—A collection of essays by Oakeshott, Wel- 
don, Macdonald, Rees, Quinton, Mayo, Bambiough, Gaillie, Williams 
and Laslett. The preface describes this work as representative of the 
effort to recover the area of politics and society for philosophy. With 
the exception of essays by Oakeshott, Gaillie and Laslett, the writings 
are fairly routine applications of the analytic philosophical position 
to questions related to politics; these applications might just as easily 
have been made by anyone familiar with the literature of analytic 
philosophy. Gaillie, in the most stimulating piece of the group, 
attempts to show that contemporary society is possessed of a double 
moral personality in which eighteenth century liberalism and modern 
socialism are found coexistent in the same individual. — J. E. B. 


This is My Philosophy, ed. W. Burnett. New York: Harper, 1957. xix, 
378 pp. $4.95—Selections from the writings of twenty living men 
(including Russell, Maritain, Hocking, and Reinhold Niebuhr), 
chosen (with the exception of the selections from Sartre’s Being and 
Nothingness) by the authors themselves as representative of their 
philosophies, and including previously unpublished material by Piti- 
rim A. Sorokin. Short biographical notes are supplied by the editor. 
— D. S. 


Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Vol. V. New Orleans: Tulane University, 1956. 
93 pp. $2.00—Eight articles written by members of the Tulane phil- 
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osophy department. The contributions range from a discussion of 
classifications of supposition in medieval logic by Louise Nisbet Roberts 
and a comparatively lengthy consideration of the relationship between 
universals and individuals by James K. Feibleman to an attempt by 
Paul G. Morrison to clarify in a restricted system the expressions, . 
‘invariance,’ ‘homogeneity,’ and ‘heterogeneity.’ — R. P. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Metaphysical Society of America elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting held March 22 and 23 at Indiana 
University: President, William E. Hocking; Secretary, Sidney 
C. Rome; Treasurer, Richard Barber; Councillor, Paul Weiss. 


Errol E. Harris, formerly Professor at the University of Wit- 
watersrand, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Connecticut. 


The first number of Victorian Studies, a new journal devoted 
to the examination of Victorian culture, will appear in the fall of 
this year. It will be edited by Philip Appleman, William Madden, 
and Michael Wolff, with the assistance of an Advisory Board con- 
sisting of a number of British and American scholars. Designed 
to work toward a deliberate coordination of the various academic 
disciplines, it will include articles in the humanities, arts, and 
sciences as well as book reviews, an annual Victorian Bibliography 
(sponsored by the Victorian group of MLA), a forum for the discus- 
sion of controversial issues, and notes and queries. Victorian 
Studies will appear quarterly; the subscription price is $5.00 or 
35s. a year. All communications should be addressed to The 
Editors, Victorian Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 





Votume X 


September 1956 — June 1957 


ARTICLES 
Gustav Bergmann, Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Male- 
branche 


Panayot Butchvarov, Concrete Entities and Concrete Rela- 
tions 


Alfred Duhrssen, The Self and the Body . 


William Earle, Memory . eee 
George P. Klubertanz, 8.J., The Problem of the Analogy of 


Being 
John Randall, Substances as Process . oe ee 

Nathan Rotenstreich, The Superject and Moral Responsibility 

George Santayana, System in Lectures . 

Israel Scheffler, Prospects of a Modest Empiricism I, II. 383, 
George Schrader, Weiss and the Problem of Togetherness . 

George Schrader, Heidegger’s Ontology of Human Existence 

Richard Sewall, The Vision of Tragedy . ) 

Paul Tillich, Relation of Metaphysics and Theology . 


Paul Weiss, Ten Theses relating to Existence . 


CRITICAL STUDIES 


Hubert G. Alexander, Language in Culture 
[Language in Culture, ed. Harry Hoijer (Chicago, 1954) | 























INDEX 


Robert N. Beck, Our Acquaintance with Reality 
[Objectivity hy William Earle (New York, 1955) ] 


Douglas P. Dryer, Metaphysics and the Christian Faith 
[Knowledge, Will and Belief by Erich Frank (Chicago, 1956) ] 


William Frankena, Ethical Naturalism Renovated 


[On the Knowledge of Good and Evil by _— Blair Rice 
(New York, 1956)] gee et Si . Rs 


Herbert Fingarette, Freud and the Standard World 
[Psychoanalysis and Ethics by Lewis S. Feuer (Springfield, IIl., 
1955) 

The Phenomenolegical Approach to Psychiatry by J. H. van den 
Berg (Springfield, Ill., 1955) 

Faith, Reason and Modern ia ed. Francis J. Braceland 
(New York, 1955) ] Ars ee gare 


Herbert Fingarette, Eros and Utopia 
[Eros and Civilization by Herbert Marcuse (Boston, 1955) ] 


Rollo Handy, An Analytic and a Dogmatic Ethics 


[Moral Judgement by D. D. Raphael (London, 1955) 
Ethics by Dietrich Bonhoeffer (New York, 1955) } 


Richard Hocking, Royce, Forty Years Later 
[Royce’s Social Infinite—The Community of Interpretation by 
John E. Smith (New York, 1950) 
The Social Philosophy of Josiah Royce by Stuart G. Brown 
(Syracuse, 1950) 
Royce’s Logicai Essays—Collected Logical Essays of Josiah 
Royce by Daniel S. Robinson (Dubuque, Iowa; 1951) 
Royce on the Human Self by James wee Cotton (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954) ] <lee Ge A 


Gordon D. Kaufman, History and Mysticism 
[Demythologizing and History by Friedrich Gogarten (New 
York, 1955) 

Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought by John Ballie (New 
York, 1956) 

Mystery and Mysticism (New York, 1956) 

Christian Ascetism and Modern Man (New York, 1955) ] 


Nathaniel Lawrence, Kant and Modern Philosophy 
[Kants Ethik und ihre Kritiker by Sverre Klausen (Oslo, 1954) 
Kant by S. Kérner (Baltimore, 1955) 
Kant's First Critique by H. W. Cassirer (New York, 1955) } 
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George Lindbeck, Philosophy and Existenz in Early Chris- 
tianity 
[Primitive Christianity in its Historical Setting by Rudolph 
Bultmann, tr. R. H. Fuller (New York, 1956) 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers by Harry A. Wolfson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956) } tg 


W. I. Matson and W. Gerson Rabinowitz, Heraclitus as Cos- 
mologist 
{Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments. A Critical Study with 


Introduction, Text and Translation by G. S. Kirk (New York, 
1954) ] 








W. I. Matson, Isocrates the Pragmatist 


{!socrates: seine Anschauungen im Lichte seiner Schriften by 
Eino Mikkola (Helsinki, 1954) ] 





V. J. McGill, Questions Concerning Method in Psychology 


Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure by 
F. H. Allport (New York, 1955) 

Becoming; Basic Considerations for a Psychology | Per- 
sonality by G. W. Allport (New Haven, 1955) 

The Direction of Human Development by M. F. Ashley Montagu 
(New York, 1955) 


Dialectique de l’Agir by André Marc, S.J. (Paris, 1955) } 


Eva Schaper, The Aesthetics of Hartman and Bense 
[Asthetik by Nikolai Hartmann (Berlin, 1953) 
Aesthetica by Max Bense (Stuttgart, 1954)} . 


Francis C. Wade, S. J., The Concept of Freedom 
[The Concept of Freedom, ed. Carl W. Grindel (Chicago, 
1955) J ete. le ee 


Dorothy Walsh, The Real and the Realized 
[Icon and Idea by Sir Herbert Read (Cambridge, Mass., 1955) } 
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George Burch, Contemporary Vedanta Philosophy; Ill . 
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PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEMS 


by Maurice Manpersaum, Dartmouth College, Francis W. 
Gramuicn, Dartmouth College, and Aran Ross Anpverson, Yale 
University. 


Composed of a carefully-chosen group of stimulating read- 
ings, this new text presents selections from eminent contem- 
porary philosophers and from significant classic works. 
“,.. the most interesting and useful set of selections I have yet 
seen published for an introductory course. The editing has 
been discriminating and well-guided by modern standards. . 
the choice of pieces is wide enough for considerable variety 
and successive experiment.”—Professor C. D. Rollins, Oberlin 
College. 1957. 762 pages. $6.25 


REMARKS ON THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


by Lupwic Wirtcenstein. Edited by G. H. von Waicar, 
R. Raees and G. E. M. Anscompe. German text with English 
translation by G. E. M. Anscomse. 


“... Wittgenstein has been and remains far away the greatest 
influence in contemporary British philosophy.”—The Literary 
Guide. This second important volume of Wittgenstein’s post- 
humously published work is compiled from extensive manu- 
scripts on the philosophy of mathematics, written between 
1937 and 1944. The book presents the author’s most mature 
treatment of the subject. 1957. 408 pages. $5.75 





LOGIC AND KNOWLEDGE Essays 1901-1950 


by Bertrranp Russert. Edited by Ropert C. Mansa, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Professor Marsh has collected many of the important essays 
in the fields of logic and the theory of knowledge published 
between 1901 and 1950. Guided by the Bibliography of Sym- 
bolic Logic and the opinions of leading modern philosophers 
as to which are of the greatest interest and value to con- 
temporary thinkers, he presents essays which are both histor- 
ically important and closely related to major issues in present 
day philosophical discussion. 1957. 382 pages. $4.50 
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VARIETIES of EXPERIENCE 
An Introduction to Philosophy 
Acsert Wiiuiam Levi, Washington University 


This new textbook for introductory college courses ac- 
quaints the student with the chief areas of philosophy. It 
consists of lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic prob- 
lems and a copious selection of writings by the major 
thinkers of Western tradition. Beginning with a discussion 
of the meaning and method of philosophy, the book pro- 
ceeds to a study of cosmology, ethics, social philosophy, 
aesthetics, philosophy of history, and religion. 

An introduction to each section gives the student guid- 
ance in approaching the main philosophic questions. Book 
includes 36 readings from 27 philosophers ranging from 
Plato and Aristotle, to Dewey, Whitehead, and Tillich. 
There are also critical and biographical headnotes for all 
readings plus concise discussions of the main ideas in each 
group of selections. Bibliographies. 4525 pp. 


Christian Theology 


and Natural Science 
Some Questions on Their Relations 


E. L. Mascari, Oxford University 





This provocative new book by an outstanding English 
theologian is a clear-headed investigation of the purported 
conflict between science and religion. The whole work is 
dominated by the conviction that opportunities for fruit- 
ful discussion between theologians and scientists are greater 
today than they have been for centuries. After an historical 
account of the dispute between theology and natural science, 
there follows an analysis of the nature of scientific theories. 
The author examines in detail areas where religion and 
science make contact, including such topics as creation, 
body and soul, man’s origin and purpose, etc. A substantial 
contribution to an important area of philosophical and theo- 
logical discussion. 328 pp. 
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